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STANTON —THE PATRIOT.* 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


At Gambier, Ohio, April 26, (1906) there occurred an event deserv- 
ing of more than a passing notice. It was the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to Kenyon College, by Col- 
onel John J. McCook of New 
York, one of the Ohio Family of 
the famous “fighting McCooks,” 
of an oil portrait of Edwin M. 
Stanton, who was a student at 
Kenyon. The painting was from 
the brush of the distinguished 
artist Charles P. Filson, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. At the same time 
formal announcement was made 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie of the 
creation of an endowment by him 
of the Edwin M. Stanton Chair 
of Political Economy at Kenyon. 
Mr. Carnegie was present and 
delivered the address upon the 
great war secretary, whom he 
had known, admired and in his 
early career served. It was the 
heartfelt tribute of the “Ameri- 
can Iron Master,” the greatest 
Captain of Industry of his day 
to the “Man of Iron Will,” the 
“right arm” of Lincoln in the time of our nation’s greatest peril. It is 
proper to recall a few items concerning the author of the address. Mr. 
Carnegie came with his family in 1848 from his Scotch home to Alle- 
gheny, Pa. He was then ten years of age and began as a bobbin-boy at 
twenty cents a day. His faithfulness soon promoted him to the engine 
room, where he had an opportunity to acquire arithmetic and penman- 
ship and do some clerical work. He was next a telegraph messenger 
boy at Pittsburgh, with a mother and brother to support from his slender 
wages. He promptly mastered telegraphy and was given a place as 


*See Stanton Day, Vol. VI, p 318, Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Publications. 
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operator and won himself extra earnings and experience in composition 
as a newspaper telegraph réporter. Superior fitness brought him to the 
post of telegraph train dispatcher to the Pennsylvania Railroad, then 
secretary to the general superintendent, Colonel Thomas A. Scott, and 
in 1860, when his chief became Vice President, Mr. Carnegie was made 
superintendent of the Western Division. Meantime he had invested some 
borrowed money and his own saved earnings in the Woodruff sleeping 
car system which proved successful and the profits went into oil lands 
around Oil City. This proved a sagacious investment. At the outbreak 
of the war, Colonel Scott was made Assistant Secretary of War and gave 
Mr. Carnegie charge of the eastern military railroads and telegraph lines. 
This position brought him in personal contact with Mr. Stanton. In 
1862 the Pennsylvania road’s experiments in replacing wooden with iron 
bridges permitted Mr. Carnegie to forecast the future monopoly of the 
iron and, steel industries and he organized the Keystone Bridge Works, 
which built the first iron bridge across the Ohio River., In 1868 he was 
the chief factor in importing the Bessemer steel process to the United 
States from England. The enormous American steel manufacturing 
system was the result. In 1899 Mr. Carnegie consolidated all the great 
steel companies into one giant structure and in 1901 retired from business 
life, transferring his company at the valuation of $500,000,000 into a 
combination still vaster, the United States Steel Corporation. Mr, Car- 
negie, the second richest man in the United States, decided to devote 
his remaining years and the bulk of his fortune to the benefit of humanity. 
His benefactions surpass those of anyone in history. He has already 
donated in the neighborhood of one hundred and fifty millions to the 
cause of education and philanthropy, embracing in his gifts a score of 
different influences that make for the betterment of mankind — E. O. R. 


Stanton, the Patriot, Kenyon‘s most illustrious son, came 
of good kith and kin, born as he was of sturdy Quaker stock. 
His grandfather emigrated from Massachusetts to North Caro- 
lina before the Revolution in 1774, and he dying there his 
widow emigrated in 1800 to the Northwestern Territory because 
it was dedicated to freedom. The grandfather wished to man- 
umit his slaves before leaving Massachusetts, but this being il- 
legal, he left them under the protection of a guardian to see that 
they were not misused. The Stantons settled at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ohio. The son David, father of our subject, was an able 
physician in Steubenville, a strong abolitionist, laboring even in 
that early day to impress his fellows with the wrongfulness 
of slavery. 

At thirteen, Edwin was fortunately employed in a bhook- 
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store, so that access to books was assured: probably one of the 
most important factors in determining his future career. One 
of his schoolmates, John Harper, whom I knew well in Pitts- 
burg, tells us of young Stanton’s fondness for poetry and his 
greed for books. 

Stanton is, so far as I know, the youngest library-founder 
known to history. His schoolfellow, Squire Gallagher, reports 
that before he was thirteen he started a circulating library where 
books were regularly exchanged among the boys. The boy was 
father to the man, for leadership, somewhat imperious, yet never 
combative nor abusive, was clearly his. 

While engaged in the book-store he devoted his evenings 
under Rev. Mr. Buchanan preparing for admission to Kenyon, 
which received him in his seventeenth year (1831). It is mel- 
ancholy to read that he was compelled to leave after his junior 
year for want of means, but poverty has its advantages in train- 
ing men. He returned to his former employer who sent him 
to take charge of a bookstore in Columbus, Ohio, where he met 
his future wife. Too poor to marry then, the young lovers 
waited some years, true to each other. Never was there a more 
devoted husband. He owed much to his wife. 

The two years spent at college were formative years. When 
secession first reared its head and Jackson uttered the immortal 
words, “The Union must and shall be preserved,” even then 
to the young man here at college in his teens, this was the 
bugle call. 

In 1825, finding the Union endangered, notwithstanding his 
father’s opposition to Jackson -and firm adherence to Clay and 
Adams, he sank all other issues and ardently supported Jackson, 
much to the regret of many of his best friends. Patriot at 
eighteen, patriot always, the needle not truer to the pole than 
Stanton to the Union. 7 

He soon qualified for the law, became prosecuting attorney, 
and in his twenty-third year had .built up a lucrative practice. 
He removed to Pittsburg in 1847 and it was there in his early 
prime that I, as telegraph messenger boy, had the pleasure of 
seeing him frequently, proud to get -his nod.of recognition, as 
I sometimes, stopped him on the street or entered his office to 
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deliver a message. A vigorous, energetic and concentrated man, 
always intent upon the subject in hand, he had nothing of Lin- 
coln’s humor and ability to laugh; he was ever deeply serious. 
None stood higher than he in his profession, but it is in the 
realm of statesmanship that his services became so command- 
ing as to give him place among the fathers of the Republic. 
He remained a Democrat, yet a Free Soiler, true to the anti- 
slavery traditions of his family. His removal to Washington 
brought him much business and for some years little time was 
paid to politics. 

The election of Lincoln drew President Buchanan into ser- 
ious negotiations with the Southern leaders with whom, as a 
Democrat, he was in sympathy. He soon felt the need of a 
strong constitutional lawyer to steer the ship of state aright, 
since Attorney-General Black had been appointed Secretary of 
State to succeed General Cass. His choice fell upon Stanton, 
who abandoned a lucrative legal practice at the call of duty. 
Dangers were brewing fast around his beloved country, and he 
was needed to defend the Union. On the twentieth of Decem- 
ber, 1860, the very day Stanton entered the Cabinet South Car- 
olina declared the Union dissolved. The boy patriot of eighteen 
who had rallied to Jackson’s call was revealed to an anxious 
country in his manhood as again the Jacksonian apostle, to teach 
South Carolina and all the other states that followed her, and 
all the world for all time thereafter, that the Union “must and 
shall be preserved.” 

There are many remarkable things in Stanton’s life. I ven- 
ture to point out what seems to me a wonderful coincidence. 
Lincoln, as a youth, saw a slave auction on the Mississippi, and 
there and then resolved that if he ever got a chance he would 
“hit the accursed thing hard.” His time came and he was 
privileged to emancipate the last slaves in a civilized land. So 
Stanton, changing his political party while in his teens at the 
call of the Union, in manhood changes the policy of his party and 
banishes disunion forever. For this he is destined to live in 
American history as one whose services to the Republic in her 
darkest hour rank in value with those of the foremost early 
fathers: Franklin, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, Jackson and 
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Lincoln. No lower place can be assigned him than in that circle. 
Washington must ever stand alone—father among these worthy 
sons. 

There are few more deeply interesting episodes in our his- 
tory than that of Judge Black’s conversion to Stanton’s views. 
It will be remembered that as attorney-general, Nov. 2oth, 1860, 
he gave the President his opinion that he could not constitu- 
tionally use military force for any purpose whatever within the 
limits of a state where there were no United States judges, mar- 
shals, or other civil officers, and there were none in South Caro- 
lina, the Federal officials having resigned. This led to pro- 
longed negotiations between the agents of the Southern states 
and the President and his Cabinet, all tending to a peaceful dis- 
solution of the Union. 

General Cass, Secretary of State, loyal to the Union, re- 
signed because the president refused to reinforce the Southern 
forts. Meanwhile Secretary of State Black, and Stanton, who 
was then only a private citizen, had been in deep and earnest 
consultation, and Black took Cass’s place only on condition 
that Stanton be made his successor. The reason was soon clear. 
Black had changed his views, as he explained seven years after: 
he and Stanton had reached perfect accord on all questions, 
whether of law or policy. It is readily seen how this concord 
was attained. The true Jacksonian, ever holding as the prime 
duty the preservation of the Union as an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble states, had shown his elder brother that he was wrong 
and inspired him with the intense loyalty he himself possessed. 
Black says early in December he “notified the President of his 
change of view and handed him a memorandum for his private 
use.” Here is an extract: “The Union is necessarily perpetual. 
No state can lawfully withdraw or be expelled from it. The 
Federal Constitution is as much a part of the constitution of 
every state as if it had been textually inserted therein.” This 
is Stantonese. Black had seen a great light between November 
and December. 

It would have been well had he consulted Stanton before 
giving his opinion of the previous month, which brought Bu- 
chanan to the verge of treason. Fortunately for our country, 
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Black remained at Stanton’s side in this crisis and rendered 
great service. He deserves to have his mistake forgiven and 
forgotten. It was one which a lifelong Democrat might be 
pardoned for making. I knew more than one excellent public- 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


spirited man in the circle of my friends who could not recon- 
cile himself to the use of force against his fellows of the South, 
with whom his personal and political relations had been cor- 


dial. The “depart in peace” policy had many sympathetic ad- 
herents among such men. 
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Major Anderson’s removal from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sum- 
ter created a contest which raged for three days in the Cabinet. 
Was the demand of South Carolina, that he be ordered back 
to Moultrie, to be granted or denied? Secretary of War Floyd 
claimed that the President had committed himeslf by a promise 
that the status quo should not be disturbed, which Anderson’s 
movement certainly did. He prepared a letter to which Black, 
Stanton, and Holt objected. On the following Sunday, Black 
informed the President that if the letter was delivered he 
would resign. Stanton had never wavered in his position. The 
moment the demand that Fort Sumter be evacuated was made, 
he told the Cabinet that “its surrender by the Government would 
be a crime equal to that of Arnold, and that all who partici- 
pated in the act should be hung like André.” Judge Holt, a 
member of the Cabinet, speaking from his own knowledge, tells 
us that Stanton also declared in the face of the President that 
a president who signed such an order would be guilty of treason. 
The President raised his hand deprecatingly, saying: “Not so 
bad as that, my friend, not so bad as that.” 

Judge Holt’s tribute to Stanton reveals what the Republic 
owes to its defenders. He says, “His loyalty to the Union cause 
was a passion. He could not open his lips on the subject with- 
out giving utterance to the strongest expressions. He never 
changed from first to last in his devotion to his'country nor 
in the resolute manner in which he asserted and upheld his 
convictions.” The decision of the Cabinet, upon which the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic over all its ports depended, hung for 
several days in the balance. The President finally sided with 
the loyalists. Stanton first reclaimed Judge Black, the Sec- 
retary of State, before entering the Cabinet, and after he did 
enter, the two men, with Judge Holt, Secretary of War, prevailed 
upon the President to change his policy. History records in un- 
mistakable terms that the chief antagonist of the policy of sub- 
mission to the disunionists, and inspirer in the Cabinet of loyalty 
to the Union as against secession, was the patriot, Stanton. 

His policy having been agreed to, instead of resting content 
he began to urge the president to prepare for the worst, hold- 
ing that “preparation could do no possible harm in any event, 
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and, in the event of that which seems to be most likely, it is the 
country’s only chance of salvation.” 

There was soon thrust upon him the duty of conferring 
with the leaders of the Republican party and preparing for a 
peaceful inauguration of the newly elected President, Lincoln. 
This he no more hesitated to perform than other patriotic duties 
required for the preservation of his country. 

Interviews took place with Seward, Sumner, and other lead- 
ers. There was knowledge of treasonable designs against Lin- 
coln’s inauguration and of an attempt to induce Maryland to 
secede and claim the reversion of the District of Columbia. So 
pressing was the danger that the President was persuaded to 
order troops to Washington: 

The effect of the arrival of United States soldiers under 
the national flag was startling. Here was notice at last, after 
months of doubt and hesitation, that the Republic was not to 
be destroyed without a struggle.’ All hope of peaceful settle- 
ment vanished. Even Mr. Stanton never rendered his country 
a greater service than that performed in January, 1861. He 
was denounced as no better than an abolitionist by Southern 
Democrats who favored the right of secession, and also by 
those who did not go so far, but who refused to sustain the 
Government under Republican control. To both he was equally 
odious, because he stood for maintaining the Government under 
all circumstances. He entered the Buchanan Cabinet as a Dem- 
ocrat in 1860 and left it a Democrat, but a Democrat who sub- 
ordinated every issue to the maintenance of law and the pre- 
servation of the Union. Upon this platform he advocated obe- 
dience to the Fugitive Slave Law and recognition of slavery, 
intensely opposed as he personally was to that system. Here 
he stood with Lincoln and the large party who preferred to 
keep the constitutional compact with the South rather than 
compel the abolition of slavery at the risk of civil war. 

Seven states seceded and Jefferson Davis was elected presi- 
dent of the Confederate states one month previous to Lincoln’s 
accession. Like his predecessor, Lincoln’s one desire was peace, 
and many plans for satisfying the South received his earnest 
consideration. Soon did he realize that the men who had elected 
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him were of different temper, some preferring disunion to the 
continuance of slavery, some for the Union with or without 
slavery, as Lincoln himself was. A large portion of the Northern 
people, not Republicans, were disposed to blame the Anti- 
Slavery people for their attack upon property recognized by the 
Constitution. Well did Lincoln know that the opposition in 
the North to the use of force against the South under existing 
conditions would be serious and powerful; hence his earnest 
efforts to avert hostilities. He went so far as to favor the evac- 
uation of Fort Sumter, and steps were taken to prepare the pub- 
lic for the great sacrifice. The Cabinet approved this by five 
to two. The rumor of this action, started to test public opinion, 
aroused the North. It was overwhelmingly condemned and in 
such terms as made the President and Cabinet pause. Lincoln 
never gave the order. 

As was to be expected, Stanton, now a private citizen, was 
inflexibly opposed to the evacuation of Sumter. His letters at 
this time express grave doubts of the capacity of the President 
and his Cabinet to preserve the Union, but still he believed that 
the Union was stronger than all its foes. 

While the Union was thus imperiled and men in all the 
various divisions into which public opinion had drifted knew 
not what a day was to bring forth nor what the end was to be, 
an event occurred which instantly crystallized the divided North 
into one solid body. Never can I forget the April morning 
when there flashed through the land, “Fort Sumter fired upon 
by the rebels.” 2 

I was then superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Pittsburg and went to my office every morning on a train 
crowded with passengers. That morning the cars resembled a 
disturbed bee-hive. Men could not sit still nor control them- 
selves. One of the leading Democrats who had the previous 
evening assured me that the people would never approve the use 
of force against their Southern brethren, nor would he, came 
forward, greatly excited, and I am sorry to say some of his 
words were unquotable. “What’s wrong with you?” I asked. 
“Didn’t I tell you last night what the Secessionists intended?” 
“But they have fired on the flag — fired on our flag.” In less 
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than a week I saw my friend one morning drilling to be ready 
as captain of a company to revenge that unpardonable crime. 
So with others of like views the night before. Stanton was 
right: the Union was stronger than all its foes. Ex-President 
Buchanan wrote General Dix: 

“The present administration had no alternative but to ac- 
cept the war initiated by South Carolina or the Southern Con- 
tederacy. The North will sustain the administration almost to 
aman; and it ought to be sustained at all hazards.” 

May 6th, to Stanton, he 
wrote: 

“The first gun fired by 
Beauregard aroused the indig- 
nant spirit of the North as 
nothing else could have done, 
and made us a unanimous peo- 
ple. I had repeatedly warned 
them that this would be the re- 
sult.” 

Buchanan proved to be a 
loyal man. Strong as the Un- 
ion then proved to be, it is in- 
finitely stronger to-day, not 
only in the North, but north, 
south, east and west, wherever 
Old Glory floats. The forces 
in our country to-day are all 
centripetal. 

CHARLES P. FILSON. Seventy-five thousand vol- 
unteers were immediately 
called for by the President to fight for the Union. -After the 
repulse at Bull Run, a great army was concentrated around Wash- 
ington under General McClellan, of whom Stanton expected great 
things, but as month after month passed and no forwerd rove- 
ment was made, the nation became impatient and clamore:| for 
action. None came. 

I can speak from personal experience of the condition of 

affairs in and around Washington immediately after Lincoln’s 
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call for volunteers, having escorted General Butler and his reg- 
iments from Annapolis to Washington after we had repaired. 
the railroad torn up by the Confederates. I saw General Scott, 
then in command, assisted morning and evening into and out 
of his brougham and led by two orderlies across the pavement 
to and from his office. Upon the old, infirm man, unable to 
walk, was. thrown the task of organizing and directing the 
Army. The heads of other departments under him were mostly 
superannuated. There was little or none of any of the requisites 
for war. Reorganization of every branch was essential. Gen- 
eral Cameron, Secretary of War, labored hard and did well 
under the circumstances, and deserved commendation, but he 
could not work miracles. Time was needed. - 

On the 13th of January, 1862, without consultation with Mr. 
Stanton, Lincoln nominated him as Secretary of War, and a few 
days later he was again a member of the Cabinet. Neither party 
nor personal considerations dictated his appointment. The Pres- 
ident and Cabinet, disappointed and weary with the paralysis. 
which had stricken the great army, and-alarmed at ‘the intense 
clamor of an incensed people, had to take action to prevent dis- 
aster. Earnestly searching for the best man to meet the emer- 
gency and to bring order out of chaos, there could be but one 
selection, the man who had restored President Buchanan to the 
Union cause, had convinced Secretary of State Judge Black that 
he was wrong in his views of constitutional law, had proclaimed 
failure to reinforce Fort Sumter treasonable, and told the Pres- 
ident that if he surrendered the fort he would be a traitor and 
deserved to be hanged — that was the man the situation required. 
The effect of Stanton’s appointment upon the country was mag- 
ical as the people became conversant with the record of the 
new Secretary in Buchanan’s Cabinet. 

Much was said of Stanton’s rude treatment of those having 
business with him, but, to judge whether his impetuosity was 
excusable, one has to know those who complained and what they 
demanded. He was overwhelmed with important affairs and 
had neither time nor disposition to waste time upon those who 
had personal ends to advance. I witnessed his reception of the 
committee from New York City who, fearing consequences, vis- 
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ited Washington to urge a postponement of the draft. That 
was delightfully short. No time lost. If there was to be re- 
bellion in New York the sooner the Government met and crushed 
it the better. “No postponement,” was Stanton’s reply. We 
do not find Lincoln and members of the Cabinet or able mem- 
bers of the House or Senate or high military officers complain- 
ing of his manner. He had time and patience for them night 
or day. 

His inherent kindness may be judged by his first act. It 
was to send a commission to Richmond to look after prisoners 
at the expense of the government. Ten days later came his order 
that prisoners of war should receive their usual pay. 

Lincoln was reported as saying to a friend who congrat- 
ulated him upon Stanton’s appointment — “Yes, the army will 
move now, even if it move to the devil.” Move it did, but not 
for some time. Month after month all was quiet on the Potomac. 
Even Washington was threatened and Pennsylvania invaded. 
The issue seemed to tremble.in the balance. The nation was 
heart sick, but great news came at last to encourage it. A 
brigadier-general named Grant, upon his own initiative and 
much to the surprise of his commanding general, had captured 
Fort Henry and later Fort Donelson, with fifteen thousand pris- 
oners, compelling the evacuation of Nashville. “I propose to 
move immediately upon your works” was the secret of victory. 
Here was “an auger that could bore,” which Lincoln had de- 
termined to find. 

In estimating Stanton as War Minister, many have been 
justly lavish in their praise of his unflagging energy, tenacity, 
and unconquerable will in the performance of the ordinary duties 
of a war minister, characteristic of an exceedingly able man, 
but a just estimate of him can only be made when the work he 
did, lying beyond the range of the immediate duties of a war 
minister, is known. 

In the field of constitution law, for instance, we see that 
Stanton converted both President and Secretary of State, and 
he was described as “Lincoln’s right-hand man” in addition to 
being War Minister. There were emergencies when not only 
ability, but genius, was shown. Let us recall three of these: 
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The Western rivers were patrolled by Confederate steam- 
boats, improvised ships of war. The Navy Department had no 
plans for destroying these and opening the rivers to the Na- 
tional forces. Stanton knew Charles Ellet, builder of the 
Wheeling, Fairmount, and other bridges, an engineer of great 
ability, who had suggested rams for naval warfare. He wrote 
him, March, 1862 — 

“If this Department had several swift, strong boats on the 
Western rivers, commanded by energetic fighting men, I could 
clear the rebels out of those waters and recover the Missis- 
sippi to the use of commerce and our armies. The Navy seems 
to be helpless and I am compelled to execute a plan of my own 
to avert the increasing dangers there. Can you not secretly fit 
out a fleet of swift boats at several points on the Ohio and 
descend on the rebels unexpectedly and destroy them? Please 
call at my office at once.” 

Ellet was called to Washington for conference on March 
26th, and although Russia and our own Navy Department had 
long before rejected Ellet’s idea of rams, Stanton adopted them, 
and sent Ellet to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and New Albany to con- 
vert ordinary river steamboats into powerful rams. This was. 
promptly done and the rams approached Memphis June 5th, de- 
stroyed the enemy and captured the city next day. Ellet was 
the only National officer lost. Wounded on deck, Nelson-like, 
in the hour of his greatest triumph, he can never be forgotten. 
Only ten weeks elapsed between the resolve to improvise rams, 
and victory. 

The second instance: The Confederates early took posses- 
sion of Norfolk and the Navy Yard. Secretary Stanton asked 
the Navy Department if the fleet could not attack Norfolk, but 
was met with the suggestion that the army should assault it by 
land. The Merrimac appeared and sunk the frigates Congress 
and Cumberland and alarmed the seaboard cities. That night 
Stanton called a committee together in New York by telegraph 
to devise plans for sinking the terror. He provisioned Fortress 
Monroe for six months and advised the navy department he 
could not embark the army to attack Norfolk until the navy bot- 
tled up or sank the Merrimac. On the following day he wired 
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Mr. Vanderbilt to name a price for sinking her. The Com- 
modore promptly offered for the purpose the swift and powerful 
steamship Vanderbilt as a gift to the government. She was 
accepted and immediately sent to Fortress Monroe to lie in 
wait. These arrangements made, Stanton induced the president 
to accompany him to Fortress Monroe, that he might have the 
commander-in-chief at his side to issue such orders as he might 
think necessary both to army and navy. There was to be no 
failure of co-operation. The attack was a splendid success. The 
Merrimac retreated and destroyed herself. The navy yard, Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth were captured and the James River block- 
aded, all according to Stanton’s plans and under his immediate 
-direction. 

The third instance: There came one serious disaster in the 
West — Rosecrans’ defeat at Chickamauga, imperiling Chatta- 
nooga, the key to the region from which Rosecrans thought he 
might have to retreat. Stanton, as usual, had the solution — re- 
‘inforce him from the Army of the Potomac. Upon receipt of 
Rosecrans’ dispatch he sent for Lincoln, who was sleeping at the 
Soldiers’ Home. Startled by the summons, the President 
mounted his horse and rode to Washington in the moonlight 
to preside over the Cabinet. Hallock opposed the idea, saying 
it would take forty days to make the transfer, but Stanton had 
already consulted the railroad and telegraph authorities, Eckert 
and McCallum, and had them present to assure the Cabinet that 
seven days would suffice. Stanton was given his way. — 

My superior officer and life-long friend, Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott, upon whom Stanton greatly relied, was called upon. Scott 
traveled the route. Stanton never left his office for three days 
and nights during the movement. September 26th the troops 
started and twenty-three thousand troops were with Rosecrans in 
less than seven days. To Colonel Scott, then at Louisville, Stan- 
ton telegraphed, “Your work is most brilliant. A thousand 
thanks. It is a great achievement.” So my superior in govern- 
ment service at Washington and kindest friend of early days, 
Thomas A. Scott, lives in history as one who “did the state 
‘some service.” 


This was not all. Rosecrans’ advices were still most dis- 
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couraging and indicated retreat. Stanton determined to visit 
the field and judge for himself. He wired General Grant to 
meet him and then immediately gave him full command of the 
Division of the Mississippi, not a moment too soon, for it was 
necessary to wire Rosecrans that he was displaced by General 
Thomas, the latter receiving orders to hold his position at all 
hazards. The result was the defeat of the Confederates and the 
capture of Chattanooga. Stanton returned to Washington, but 
not until he had seen Rosecrans displaced and Thomas in com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland, with Grant over all in 
the West. 

The work of no mere secretary of war achieved these three 
triumphs. Stanton appears as a combination of secretary of war, 
admiral of the fleet, and commanding general, the president of 
the United States a zealous co-operator. We note in these 
emergencies intuitive apprehension of the vital points: fertility 
of resource, adaptation of means to ends, and, over all, sublime 
confidence in himself and certainty of success —all qualities that 
pertain to genius. It may be doubted if ever a man displayed 
genius of a higher order in affairs of similar character. Cer- 
tainly no secretary of war ever approached him. 

It was not long before Grant was called to Washington by 
Secretary Stanton and placed at the head of the army. He 
dined with me at Pittsburg when he passed westward, and told 
me he was to become lieutenant-general with headquarters at 
Washington. General Thomas being then the popular idol I 
said to him, “I suppose you will place Thomas in command of 
the West.” “No,” he said, “Sherman (who had been little heard 
of) is the man for chief command. Thomas would be the first 
man to say so.” Sherman did, indeed, prove that Grant knew 
his man. 

Great events soon followed, culminating in the surrender of 
the Confederates and the assassination of Lincoln in the hour 
‘of victory; Stanton and Seward, like Lincoln, being also marked 
for death on the conspirators’ list. 

Stanton’s report of December, 1865, opens as follows: . 

“The military appropriations by the last Congress amounted 
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to the sum of $516,240,131.70. The military estimates for the 
next fiscal year, after careful revision, amount to $33,814,461.83.” 

The army was reduced to fifty thousand men. The million 
of soldiers who had left peaceful pursuits to defend their country 
returned to their homes and their former pursuits without the 
slightest disturbance. “The future historian is to record,” says 
Dana, “that this unprecedented transformation in which so many 
anxious patriots, soldiers, and statesmen alike, labored together, 
was pre-eminently achieved by the heroic genius of Edwin M. 
Stanton.” So far all was peaceful and satisfactory in the North, 
but how the Southern states, recently in rebellion, were to be 
reconstructed, became the problem. Two days before his death 
Lincoln had said, “We all agree that the seceded states are out 
of their proper practical relation to the Union and that the 
sole subject of the government, civil and military, is again to 
get them into that proper practical relation.” 

The Southern people held that the old state legislatures re- 
turned with peace. 

Stanton’s connection with the subject began before Lincoln’s 
death. April 14th, at a Cabinet meeting he submitted, at Mr. 
Lincoln’s request, a mode which he had prepared whereby the 
states “should be organized without any necessity whatever for 
the intervention of rebel organizations or rebel aid.” Lincoln’s 
last telegram, April 11th, following Stanton’s policy, was to 
General Weitzel, in command at Richmond, ordering that “those 
who had acted as the legislature of Virginia in support of the 
rebellion be not allowed to assemble, even in their individual 
capacity.” President Johnson followed this policy for some time 
and all went well, but on the 14th of August in a telegram to 
the governor of Mississippi he changed his position. When 
Congress met it appointed a committee to consider whether any 
of the seceding states were entitled to be represerited in either 
house and provided that, until its report should be acted upon 
by Congress, no member should be received from such states. 
The fear of the Unionists was that, should the entire South 
send disloyal representatives, these, with a few Democratic 
sympathizers from the North, might control Congress and pass 
such measures as would nullify the Emancipation Proclamation. 
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The poisonous root of secession, slavery, not yet quite eradicated, 
was ready to germinate again. The President, a Southern man, 
brought face to face with the question of granting all the rights 
of citizenship to the negro, recoiled, and favored leaving this 
question to the states. Stanton stood firmly for the right of 
House and Senate to judge of the election returns and qualifica- 
tions of their own members. An election for Congress inter- 
vened. President Johnson made inflammatory speeches in the 
campaign, calling Congress “a body which assumes to be the 
Congress of the United States, when it is a congress of only 
a part of the United States,” the people responded by sending 
increased loyal majorities to both houses. The prominent part 
played by Stanton singled him out as the object of attack by 
the President and those of the Cabinet who sided with him. To 
protect him from dismissal, Congress passed the Tenure of 
Office bill, which also protected General Grant. Neither could 
be dismissed without the previous consent of the Senate. On the 
19th of July Congress passed the Reconstruction Act, favored by 
Stanton, over the President’s veto. Grant and Stanton, in cor- 
dial alliance, put it into force and saved the fruits of victory so 
seriously imperiled. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution was finally made effective. 

Soon after the adjournment of Congress, the President de- 
termined to displace Stanton and consulted Grant upon the sub- 
ject. Grant expressed strong disapproval and, after pointing 
out that the approval of the Senate was necessary, ended with 
these words: 

“In conclusion, allow me fo say, as a friend, desiring peace 
and quiet, the welfare of the whole country, North and South, 
that it is, in my opinion, more than the loyal people of this 
country (I mean those who supported the government during 
the great rebellion) will quietly submit to, to see the very man 
of all others in whom they have expressed confidence removed.” 

The President then requested Stanton’s resignation, which he 
declined to give before the next meeting of Congress. 

In this he had the cordial support of the loyal people. Ata 
later date, the president suspended him and appointed General 
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Grant secretary of war ad interim. In acknowledging to Stan- 
ton his acceptance, the general wrote: . 

“In notifying you of my acceptance, I cannot let the op- 
portunity pass without expressing to you my appreciation of the 
zeal, patriotism, firmness, and ability with which you have ever 
discharged the duties of secretary of war.” 

Stanton knew that Grant had withstood the president reso- 
lutely, was true to the Union, and could be trusted, and hence 
had less difficulty in submitting under protest. 

Upon the meeting of Congress, Stanton was promptly re- 
instated. General ,Grant immediately notified the President he 
was no longer secretary of war, since the Senate had reinstated 
Stanton. This incensed the President, who had expected Grant 
to remain and dispute the Senate’s action. That Stanton was 
surprised that Grant ever accepted the appointment is clear, but 
Grant’s letter to the President, February 3rd, explains all: 

“From our conversations and my written protest of August 
1, 1867, against the removal of Mr. Stanton, you must have 
known that my greatest objection to his removal or suspension 
was the fear that someone would be appointed in his stead who 
would, by opposition to the laws relating to the restoration of 
the Southern states to their proper relations to the government, 
embarrass the army in the performance of duties especially im- 
posed upon it by these laws; and it was to prevent such an ap- 
pointment that I accepted the office of secretary of war ad 
interim, and not for the purpose of enabling you to get rid of 
Mr. Stanton by my withholding it from him in opposition to 
law, or, not doing so myself, surrendering it to someone who 
would, as the statements and assumptions in your communications 
plainly indicate was sought.” 


xk K * ok 


“And now, Mr. President, when my honor as a soldier and 
integrity as a man have been so violently assailed, pardon me for 
saying that I can but regard this whole matter, from the be- 
ginning to the end, as an attempt to involve me in the resis- 
tance of law, for which you hesitated to assume the responsi- 
bility in orders, and thus to destroy my character before the 
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country. I am in a measure confirmed in this conclusion by your 
recent orders directing me .to disobey orders from the secretary 
of war—my superior and your subordinate — without having 
countermanded his authority to issue the orders I am to disobey.” 

Thus Grant stood immovable, true to the loyal forces as 
against the president. The latter now attempted to get General 
Sherman to accept, but he resolutely declined. As a last 
resort General Thomas was appointed. This led to the im- 
peachment of President Johnson by the House and his trial by 
the Senate. Upon the failure of the proceedings, through the 
lack of one vote only, although two-thirds majority was re- 
quired, Secretary Stanton resigned and retired to private life, 
to be soon afterwards appointed justice of the supreme court by 
President Grant. Resolutions of thanks were passed by both 
houses and many were the tributes offered to this remarkable 
man who had given six years of his life and undermined his 
health in his country’s service. Before entering the cabinet, he 
had amassed considerable means by his profession, but this was 
exhausted. Beyond his modest residence.in Washington, he left 
nothing. Dispensing hundreds of millions yearly, he lived with- 
out ostentation, and he died poor. 

Offers of gifts and private subscriptions by those who knew 
his wants were uniformly rejected. On the morning of the 24th 
of December, 1869, he breathed his last. 

He had been foremost in urging the abolition of slavery, the 
root of secession, and Lincoln’s righthand man in preserving 
our blessed Union, which seeures for this continent an indis- 
soluble government so overwhelmingly powerful as to be im- 
mune from attack and able to enforce internal peace, in con- 
trast to Europe with its huge armies, organized not against 
foreign foes but for protection against each other. 

Well may we imagine the patriot. murmuring as his spirit 
fled, “I thank thee, God, that thou hast permitted thy servant 
to see slavery abolished and the Union preserved; let him now 
depart in peace.” 

The tributes paid to his memory were many, and his tran- 
scendent services were fully extolled, but of all that has been 
said or written about him, nothing gives posterity such clear, 
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full, and truthful evidence of the man’s seemingly superhuman 
power of infusing into a whole people the vibrations of his own 
impassioned soul, as is supplied by an editorial written by one 
by no means predisposed in his favor, Horace Greeley. The 
following editorial appeared in the Tribune, February 18th: 

“While every honest heart rises in gratitude to God for 
the victories which afford so glorious a guaranty of the national 
salvation, let it not be forgotten that it is to Edwin M. Stanton, 
more than to any other individual, that these auspicious events 
are now due. Our generals in the field have done their duty 
with energy and courage; our officers, and with them the noble 
democracy of the ranks, have proved themselves worthy sons 
of the Republic: but it is by the impassioned soul, the sleepless 
will, and the great practical talents of the secretary of war, that 
the vast power of the United States has now been hurled upon 
their treacherous and perjured enemies to crush them to pow- 
der. Let no man imagine that we exalt this great statesman 
above his deserts, or that we would detract an iota from that 
share of glory which in this momentous crisis belongs to every 
faithful participator in the events of the war. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that, whereas the other day all was doubt, dis- 
trust, and uncertainty; the nation despairing almost of its res- 
toration to life; Congress the scene of bitter imputations and 
unsatisfactory apologies; the army sluggish, discontented, and 
decaying, and the abyss of ruin and disgrace yawning to swallow 
us: now all is inspiration, movement, victory, and confidence. 
We seem to have passed into another state of existence, to live 
with distinct purposes, and to feel the certainty of their realiza- 
tion. In one word, the nation is saved; and while with un- 
grudging hands we heap garlands upon all defenders, let a special 
tribute of affectionate admiration be paid to the minister who 
organized the victory which they have won.” 

Nothing is exaggerated here, unduly laudatory as it may 
seem. Many like myself can vouch from personal knowledge 
for all that is said, having known the man and his work and the 
conditions. Stanton deprecated its publication in 1862, and in a 
letter to the Tribune disclaimed the credit given him, but stand- 
jing here to-day when justice can be done to the real hero without 
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arousing jealousy in others, I solemnly pronounce every word 
of Horace Greeley’s tribute richly deserved. Our pantheon is 
reserved for the fathers of the Republic. To these has recently 
been added Lincoln, who has taken his place among the gods. 
Two other names from our generation are yet to enter, their 
services swelling as events recede: Stanton and Grant. 

Thus passed away Kenyon’s most illustrious alumnus, but in 
the higher sense he is still with us, and distant is the day when 
the graduates of Kenyon shall find that his spirit no longer rules 
them from his urn. Such an example as he left is one of the 
most precious legacies that can be bequeathed to posterity, a 
career spent, not in pursuit of miserable aims, which end with 
self, but in high service for others. In these days of materialism, 
where so many are devoted to the pursuit of wealth as an end, 
some pursuing it by underhand and dishonorable means, and in 
political life, where personal advancement is so often the aim, 
the value of a Stanton, in total abnegation of self, placing before 
him as his aim in life, service to his country, regardless of popu- 
larity, fame or wealth, cannot be overestimated. 

It is for the students of Kenyon and for all men, year after 
year, generation after generation, century after century, to emu- 
late his virtues, follow his example, and revere his memory. 








SALMON P. CHASE. 


JOSEPH B. FORAKER. 


[This article is the substance of an address by Senator Joseph B. 
Foraker on the life, character and public services of Salmon P. Chase, 
delivered before the Circuit Court of the United States at Springfield, IIl., 


on October 7, 1905.] 


The career of Chief Justice Chase was too eventful and 
too intimately connected with the great duties of a great period 





in our country’s history to be justly 
portrayed in a brief address such as- 
is called for on an occasion of this 
character. 

Mere glimpses are all that can be 
taken of even the most important 
features of his life, while many 
minor events might be dwelt upon 
with both interest and propriety. 

Fortunately in that respect, what 
we are most concerned about here 
to-day is not his childhood, or his 
private life, domestic or profes- 
sional, but his public life, and par- 
ticularly that part of it which led up 


to and included the Chief Justiceship. 

He came of good stock, and had the good fortune to be born 
poor, and to be blessed with a powerful physique, an attractive 
personality, a dignified presence, a strong intellectual endowment, 
and such a predisposition to seriousness as to make frivolities of 


all kinds impossible. 


He was also fortunate in being identified with both New 
England and the West, for thus he acquired the culture and 
refinement of the one section, and the vigorous and independent 
thought and progressive activity of the other. 
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He spent several years of his boyhood in the family of his 
uncle, Bishop Chase, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
was stationed during this period at Worthington and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. After this he became a student at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in the classical course with that 
mental power of analysis and logical thought and expression 
which nothing can develop quite so well as a thorough study of 
the Latin and Greek languages. 

He next spent three years in Washington, during which 
period he read law under William Wirt, then Attorney General 
of the United States.. 

The relation of student and preceptor seems, however, to 
have been little more than nominal, since it was related by Mr. 
Chase that Mr. Wirt never asked him but one question about his 
studies. He also states that when he came to be examined for 
admission to the bar he found himself so illy prepared that he 
passed with difficulty, and chiefly, as he always thought, because 
he informed Mr. Justice Cranch, who admitted him, that he 
intended to locate in the West. 

During his stay in Washington he had many advantages that 
compensated in some degree for this lack of preparation for the 
practice of his profession. 

He was on terms of social intimacy with Mr. Wirt’s family, 
whose position was such that he was not only brought in con- 
tact with all the prominent men then in control of public affairs, 
but also with all the great questions with which they were at the 
time concerned. . 

Being of a studious and serious turn of mind, with such 
experiences, and amid such surroundings, he naturally drifted 
into the study of the political problems of the day, so that when 
in 1830, at the age of 22 years,* he opened a law office in Cin-' 
cinnati, he was already almost as much occupied with affairs of 
State as about legal principles. 

He-chose Cincinnati for his future home because at that 
time it was the largest and most flourishing city of the West, and 
on that account gave the most promise of opportunity to a young 
lawyer ambitious to achieve success and distinction. 





* Mr. Chase was born at Cornish, N. H., January 13, 1808. 
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He did not foresee that the slavery question was soon to 
become acute, and that he was to entertain views and take a 
position with respect to that institution of such ultra character 
that a less hospitable community for him could scarcely have 
been found in any Northern State than that border city, situ- 
ated on the line that divided the free from the slave States, was 
to become. 

[If he had foreseen all this it probably would not have 
changed his course, for he was so constituted by nature that he 
might have felt that duty required him to station himself at that 
outpost as a sort of advance guard of the anti-slavery movement. 

lor several years he labored industriously to gain a foothold 
in his profession without making any more than ordinary 
progress. 

His biographers record that during this period he had time 
for social functions, magazine articles, some newspaper work, 
and, most important of all, for a revision and editing of the 
statutes of Ohio which he published with a very able introduc- 
tion in the nature of an historical sketch of the State and its 
developments. Still, however, he forged ahead, not rapidly, nor 
brilliantly, but surely, constantly and substantially. 

His clients gradually increased in numbers and the work 
they brought him improved in quality until he had a very fair 
business, almost altogether of a commercial character, but his 
practice was still modest, involving neither large amounts nor 
complicated questions, and his position at the bar, although 
respectable, was yet comparatively humble and uninfluential, 
when, suddenly, unexpectedly and unintentionally, he was 
drawn into the controversy about Slavery and was started on a 
public career in the course of which he quickly became a political 
leader and achieved much fame as a lawyer. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LEADER. 


The mobbing in 1836 of the Philanthropist, an Anti-Slavery 
newspaper, published in Cincinnati by James G. Birney,* aroused 
him, as it did thousands of others, to the intolerance of the slave 


* Mr. Birney was nominated for the Presidency in 1840, at Albany, 
by a convention of anti-slavery men. It was the Liberty party. 
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spirit and the necessity of resisting its encroachments by pro- 
tecting Free Speech and a Free Press if the rights of the white 
man, as well as the rights of the free colored man, were to be 
preserved. He at once took a pronounced stand as an anti-slavery 
man, although he was always careful, then, and afterwards, until 
the Civil War, to declare and explain that he was not an abo- 
litionist, and that he had no desire to change the Constitution or 
interfere with slavery in any way in the States where it was 
already established. 

Although most of the time “out of line” he claimed to be a 
Whig until 1841,* but professed to believe in the States Right, 
Strict Construction doctrine of the Jefferson School of Democra- 
cy, and thus reconciled his attitude with respect to slavery in the 
States and his opposition to its extension beyond the States by the 
contention that the States in their sovereign capacity had a right 
to authorize and protect the institution, although a great evil, 
if they saw fit to do so; and that the States had this power 
because it belonged to sovereignty and had not been delegated by 
the Constitution to the Federal Government; and that because 
such power was not delegated to the General Government, it had 
no power to authorize, protect, or even continue the institution in 
any district, territory or jurisdiction over which it directly gov- 
erned. 

But his politics and his law were severely criticised for they 
made it impossible for him to fully satisfy any party or faction 
of that time. 

He did not go far enough for the Abolitionists, and went too 
far for both the Whigs and Democrats. One repudiated him 
because he was pro-slavery as to slavery in the States, and the 
other because he not only opposed the extension of slavery into 
the Territories but advocated its abolition in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for which he is credited with drafting one of the earliest 
petitions presented to Congress. It naturally followed that he 
soon had trouble to know to what political party he belonged; 
a trouble that continued to plague him all his life and apparently 
led him to try in turn to belong to all of them, but without finding 





* Mr. Chase was the leading member of an Ohio State Convention 
of the Liberty Party which met at Columbus, December 29, 1841. 
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satisfaction in any, not excepting those practically of his own 
creation. 

Thus we find him calling himself a Henry Clay National 
Republican in 1832, a Harrison Whig in 1836, an out and out 
Whig in 1840, a Liberty man in 1844, a Free Soiler in 1848, a 
. Democrat in 1851, so enrolling himself in the Senate, a Liberty 
man again in 1852, a Republican in 1856, and afterward until it 
was foreseen that he had no chance against Grant to be nomi- 
nated by the Republican Party for the Presidency in 1868, then 
suddenly becoming a Democrat again, seeking the nomination by 
that party, and in that connection claiming that aside from slavery 
questions, so far as basic principles were concerned, he had been 
a Democrat all his life. 

On top of all this we find him writing to a friend shortly 
prior to the meeting of the Liberal Convention that nominated 
Horace Greeley at Cincinnati in 1872, that if it should be thought 
that his nomination would promote the interests of the country 
he would not refuse the use of his name, thus showing a willing- 
ness to change parties once more on the condition expressed. 

It is probably safe to say that he had membership in more 
political parties, with less enjoyment in any of them and with 
less mutual obligation arising therefrom than any other public 
man America has produced. 

At any rate it was with this kind of zig-zag party affiliations 
he laid the foundations and built on them the claims on which 
he was elected to the Senate in January, 1849, by a fusion of the 
Democrats, Anti-Slavery Democrats, Democratic Free Soilers 
and Independent Free Soilers, and felt that he had a right to com- 
plain, as he did, because the Whigs, Anti-Slavery Whigs, and 
Free Soil Whigs would not also vote for him.* In making that 
complaint, he ignored the fact that it was charged and believed by 
the Whigs that his election was brought about by a bargain, 
which, among other things, provided that two contesting Demo- 
crats, enough to give that party a majority, were to be admitted 
to seats in the House. There was undoubtedly a clear under- 


*For an interesting account of the election of Mr. Chase to the 


U. S. Senate see the article by Prof. N. S. Townshend pg. 111, Vol. 1, 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Publications. 
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standing arrived at, but like some other men, of more modern 
times, such deals appear not to have been offensive to him, when 
made in his own behalf, since thereby the praiseworthy result 
was reached of securing his services to the public. They were 
bad and to be execrated only when made by others, and in the 
interests of somebody else, whose services were not, in his 
opinion, so important. 

His complaint was not, however, without plausibility, for he 
at least had equal claims on all the parties and factions named, 
except the two Independent Free Soilers, to whom he really owed 
his election, since he had belonged to all, had repudiated all, and 
had been repudiated by all. 

And yet, most of these party changes, perhaps all except 
that of 1868, came about naturally, and, from his standpoint, 
strange as it may appear, consistently also. His opposition to 
slavery being paramount, and the Whig Party failing and refus- 
ing to become an anti-slavery party, he was lukewarm and 
irregular in its support until the death of Harrison and the 
accession of Tyler, when he lost all hope of it ever meeting his 
views. He then openly deserted it and joined the Liberty party 
and at once devoted himself to its reorganization and upbuilding, 
which party, however, he in turn, abandoned, and helped to dis- 
organize to make way for the Free Soil Party of 1848, which he 
actively helped to form by bringing about a fusion of Liberty 
Party men, Barnburners, Anti-Slavery Whigs, Anti-Slavery 
Democrats, and all other dissatisfied classes who could be gath- 
ered into the fold; a combination of elements incongruous as to 
all questions except that of hostility to slavery, about which they 
had the most fiery zeal. This party, so constituted, nominated 
Martin Van Buren as their candidate for the Presidency, in a 
Convention over which Mr. Chase presided,* and of which he was 
the dominating spirit, but they largely strengthened themselves 
and their cause by the ringing declarations of their platform, of 
which he was the chief author, for “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free 
Labor and Free Men.” 





* This was a Free-soil convention held at Utica, N. Y. Taylor was 
the presidential candidate of the Whigs; Cass was the Democratic can- 
didate. 
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What Chase evidently most wanted in connection with that 
Convention was the substance and not the shadow — the plat- 
form in preference to the candidate, for it was well known that 
the candidate had no chance of an election, and would therefore 
pass away with the campaign, while the principles enunciated 
would be educational, and would live to do service in the future. 

Thus it was that while manifesting instability, if not con- 
tempt, as to party ties and associations, by flitting out and in 
from one party to another, he was yet steadfastly, zealously and 
efficiently making continuous war on slavery, and all the while 
coming into ever closer affiliation and co-operation with the out- 
and-out Abolitionists; for while nominally working only as an 
anti-slavery man, he was largely aiding in the development of a 
radical .Abolition sentiment. His progress in this respect was 
inevitable, for as the discussion proceeded he was necessarily more 
and more drawn into it 
his views. 





explaining, defending and advocating 


All the while his horizon was widening, and he was becom- 
ing acquainted by correspondence and otherwise, with the lead- 
ing anti-slavery men of all the other States, both East and West. 
This multiplied the demands upon him for an expression of his 
sentiments, and so during this period he wrote many articles for 
the newspapers and magazines, attended political conventions, 
wrote platforms, and addresses to the public, and made numerous 
speeches on all kinds of public occasions. Being a forcible and 
ready writer, and a logical and convincing speaker, although too 
deliberate to be magnetic, he was constantly in demand, and as 
constantly making valuable contributions to the general litera- 
ture that was used against slavery by its enemies of all shades and 
degrees. 

Along with this growth of political prominence and influence 
before the public, there came to him, as a lawyer, a series of cases, 
all arising, in one form or another, iinder the Fugitive Slave 
Law, by which He was given repeated opportunities, which he 
well improved, of developing and presenting to the country the 
legal aspects of the controversy in a way that attracted universal 
attention to his cause and to himself as one of its ablest and 
most powerful exponents. 
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He was not successful except on some technical points in any 
of these cases, and probably did not expect to be; and in most 
if not all of them, he was paid inadequate fees, if any at all; but 
he labored and strove in them with all the energy that confidence 
of success and the most ample compensation could inspire. He 
thoroughly and exhaustively briefed them, and raised and insisted 
upon every point that could be made, both technical and sub- 
stantial. In one of these cases that went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he artfully placed before the whole country, 
as well as the Court, all his constitutional and other arguments 
not only against Slavery but also against a Fugitive Slave Law, 
and particularly against its application to any but the original 
thirteen States, and therefore against its application to Ohio. 

He was overruled, as he must have expected he would be, 
but he was purposely addressing himself to the country as well 
as the Court, and had a confidence, that subsequent events vindi- 
cated, that he would eventually secure a verdict at the hands of 
his fellowmen that would right the whole system of wrong that 
he was combating. 


IN THE SENATE. 


In the Senate he was out of harmony from first to last with 
both the Democrats and the Whigs. He at first insisted upon 
calling himself a Democrat, although the Democrats who were 
in the majority practically disowned him, and in the Committee 
assignments refused him any substantial recognition. This did 
not seem to either embarrass or handicap him. He had, in con- 
sequence of being practically relieved from Committee work, all 
the more time for the consideration of the slavery question, which 
was then rapidly becoming more and more the all-absorbing ques- 
tion of the hour. 

He had not been long in his seat until he found opportunity 
to speak on that subject. From that time until the end of his 
term he was the real leader of the anti-slavery forces of both the 
Senate and the House. They were few in number, but they were 
able and forceful men, who stood up manfully and inspiringly 
for a sentiment which was then unpopular but which was soon 
to control the nation. 
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His most notable efforts were made in opposition to the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. He was overwhelmingly beaten when 
the vote was taken, but he had so crippled and weakened the 
measure in the popular mind, that Douglass soon realized that 
while he had won the day in Congress, he had lost it before the 
people, who had become so aroused that he quickly saw that the 
long predicted dissolution of the Whig Party and the revolt of 
the Free Democrats were at hand, and that a new party was 
forming that was destined to change the entire complexion of the 
political situation and bring to naught all he had gained. 

The debate was one of the most acrimonious and, measured 
by its far-reaching consequences, one of the most important that 
ever occurred in the American Congress, 

Chase was the target for all the shafts of malice and ridi- 
cule, but through it all he bore himself with dignity and serenity, 
and showed such sincerity, zeal and ability, that, notwithstand- 
ing his obnoxious views, he gained the friendship of most of his 
colleagues and the respect of the whole country. His personal 
character was always upright, and now as he came to the end of 
a turbulent term in the Senate, where he had been disowned and 
in many ways slighted and mistreated by both parties, he saw, 
what he had probably long foreseen, a new party forming, of 
giant strength and high purpose, which he had done as much as 
any other man, if not more, to create, and of which he was an 
acknowledged leader. 

The Democrats being in control of the Ohio Legislature, took 
his place in the Senate away from him, and gave it to George E. 
Pugh. But instead of punishing and retiring him, as they de- 
signed, they only made the way open and easy for him to become, 
after a most spirited campaign that attracted the attention of the 
whole country, the first Republican Governor of Ohio, and as 
such a prominent candidate for the Presidency.* 





* The State Convention which nominated Mr. Chase for governor 
met at Columbus, July 13, 1854. More than a thousand delegates were 
present, it was called a “Chase movement.” The convention formally 
assumed the name “Republican.” As illustrating the political elements 
that made up this convention, it may be stated that the president was 
an old-line Democrat; the vice-president, an old-time Whig; the secre- 
tary an original Free-Soiler. Mr. Chase was triumphantly elected. 
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THE PRESIDENCY IN 1856. 


He was conscious of the work he had done in organizing the 
new party, and realized that he had greatly strengthened it by 
leading it to its first great victory in the third State of the Union, 
as Ohio then was, while in New York and Penttsylvania his party 
associates had failed. With his strong mental powers, long ex- 
perience in public life, and familiarity with all the public affairs 
and questions to be dealt with, it was but natural that under the 
circumstances, he should expect the honor of leading his party, 
as its candidate for the Presidency, in its first great national con- 
test, and that he should experience keen disappointment when he 
saw his claims rejected, and the honor conferred on a younger 
man,* who had no special claims, except the popularity of an idol 
of the hour, who had won his prominente and the public favor 
not by participation in the fierce struggles and educational experi- 
ences through which the country had been passing, but by the 
success of a number of daring and spectacular explorations. He 
was solaced, however, by the thought that he was yet a young 
man, who could wait and grow with his party, and become its 
candidate later when the chances of success were more certain. 
He was in a good position for such a program. 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO, 


But aside from all such considerations he was naturally. am- 
bitious to make a good Governor, and such he was. His admin- 
istration was conducted on a high plane, and in all respects he 
showed himself a capable and efficient Executive. Throughout 
his two terms the slavery question, through repeated Fugitive 
Slave Law cases, was almost constantly occupying public atten- 
tion. As Chief Executive of the State he now had an official re- 
sponsibility for the due execution of the laws and the process of 
the Courts, and had great difficulty to meet the requirements of 
public sentiment and avoid a conflict with national authority. 
While in some instances severely criticised he appears with re- 
spect to all these delicate and troublesome controversies to have 


* John C. Fremont. 
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fairly and faithfully performed his duty. At any rate when he 
retired from his office in January, 1860, his party was greatly 
strengthened, and he had gained in general estimation as a man 
of pronounced convictions, honorable purposes and high qualifi- 
cations for the public service. This was emphasized by a re-elec- 
tion to the Senate for the term commencing March 4th, 1861. 

Thus it came to pass that in 1860 he ranked officially and 
personally, and deservedly so, with the foremost men of the 
nation. He seemed to have just and superior claims upon his 
party for its highest honor, and with a frankness amounting al- 
most to immodesty — he set about securing it. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 1860. 


He had friends in all sections of the country, and he called 
upon them to advocate and advance his cause. He appeared 
to think only Seward and Bates formidable rivals, and easily sat- 
isfied himself that his claims were superior to theirs, but his 
friends in different parts of the country, especially in his own 
State, which seems to have had factional divisions and differences 
then as well as in later years, soon found that while all acknowl- 
edged his abilities, general qualifications and high personal char- 
acter, yet there was a strong feeling in many quarters of distrust 
as to his views on the tariff and other questions that Republicans 
deemed of vital importance. This was due not so much to any 
statements he had made on these subjects, for he had never 
talked or written very much except about slavery, as to his oft 
repeated insistence and reiterated declarations from time to time 
preceding the organization of the Republican party, that he was 
a Democrat, and that he adhered to all the principles of that party, 
except those with respect to slavery. 

In Ohio there was added a lingering resentment among 
many of the old Whig leaders for his apparently vacillating 
course as a party man, and especially for his combination with 
the Democrats to secure his election to the Senate in 1849. 

Some of his friends were frank enough to tell him that his 
chances were not promising, but he listened more to those who 
told him what he wanted to hear, and, notwithstanding a divided 
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delegation from his own State, and but few delegates from other 
States who favored him as their first choice, he industriously and 

- optimistically continued his canvass until the Convention met, 
and, giving him only forty-nine votes, dashed his hopes to the 
ground by the nomination of Abraham Lincoln. 

Much fault has been found with him for the manner in which 
he personally conducted his campaign for this nomination: He 
seems to have proceeded on the theory that “If he wanted the 
office he should ask for it,” and to have not only asked but also 
in many instances to have insisted upon his right to support. 

His correspondence teems with an array of his claims, and 
with arguments in support of them, and with advantageous com- 
parisons of them with the claim of others, and with directions and 
suggestions to his friends how to advance his interests. 

It is to be regretted that a man of such lofty character, such 
high ability, and such long experience with men and public affairs, 
could have shown so little regard for propriety with respect to 
such a matter. 

The small vote he received in the Convention was prcbably 
due in some degree at least to the offense he gave in this way, 
for the sturdy, hard-headed men of that heroic time naturally 
disliked such self-seeking with respect to an office the duties and 
responsibilities of which were so grave that any man might well 
hesitate to assume them even when invited to do so. 

In all other respects his canvass was free from criticism. It 
was honest; there was no trickery attempted in connection with 
it — no promises were given, no bargains were made, no money 
was used. When it was over he had nothing to regret except 
defeat, and he took that gracefully. He gave Mr. Lincoln hearty 
support, and was undoubtedly truly rejoiced by his election, for 
he saw in it the triumph of the principles for which he had been 
all his life contending, and the beginning of the end of slavery in 
the States as well as elsewhere. 


IN THE CABINET. " 


Mr. Lincoln at the time of his election was: underestimated 
by almost everybody, except those whom he was wont to call the 
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plain, common people. They seemed to know him and his great- 
ness by intuition, as it were. They had confidence in his sound 
common sense, and loved him for his homely manners, and simple 
straight-forward methods. They felt from the day of his nomi- 
nation that he would be elected; and when he was elected and the 
clouds began to gather, and one State after another seceded, 
there never came an hour when they did not implicitly rely on 
him to safely pilot them through whatever storms might come. 
He had their confidence from the first and he held it to the last. 
They never: wavered either in their devotion to his leadership, 
or in their faith that he would eventually save the Union. 

From the very beginning they gave him also his rightful 
place as the real leader, who outranked all his associates in public 
life, not only because he was President, but also, and more par- 
ticularly, because of his natural endowments and qualities of mind 
and heart. 

But it was different with some of the leaders. Many of them 
were slow to acquire a just conception of his character and 
abilities. They never thought of him seriously in connection with 
the Presidency until he was practically nominated, and they did 
not think of him then, except as a sort of accidental compromise, 
who was not well qualified for the position. They regarded him 
as lacking not only the culture and refinement, but also the prac- 
tical experience with public affairs that was essential to their suc- 
cessful administration. 

He came to the front so suddenly and unexpectedly that he 
had gone ahead of them and had been named by his party for 
its leader before they realized that they were being supplanted. 
His administration was organized and fairly under way before 
they began to recognize their true relation to him. 

This was particularly true of Seward and Chase, who had 
been the chief, and as they long thought, almost the exclusive 
rivals, for the honors of party leadership. cu 

Both were invited to take seats in the Cabinet, and each ac- 
cepted with the idea that, in addition to his own Department, he 
would be expected to bear, in large degree, the burdens of all the 
other Departments. Each seemed to think the country would 
look to him rather than to Mr. Lincoln for the shaping of the 
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policies to be pursued. There was some excuse for this in the 
fact that each had his ardent friends and admirers who encour- 
aged the idea, and because some of the leading newspapers seemed 
to think that Lincoln had called them into his counsels from con- 
sciousness of his deficiencies, and in recognition of their superior 
fitness for the work he had been called to perform. 

This thought — of the broader and more important duty of 
supervising the whole administration, seems for a time to have so 
occupied Chase’s mind, that he did not at first realize, and perhaps 
never fully, that his legitimate field at the head of the Treasury 
Department was full of duties of the highest importance and the 
amplest opportunities for conspicuous service. 

During all the time he was a member of the Cabinet, but par- 
ticularly during the first months, he gave much volunteer atten- 
tion to duties outside his Department, particularly to those relat- 
ing to the War Department; the organization of the army and 
the planning and conducting of campaigns; he was an inveterate 
letter writer, and was constantly giving advice and making sug- 
gestions to apparently every one who would listen, including 
commanding officers in the field. 

Gradually, however, he came to more clearly understand 
that his own duties were enough, if properly looked after, to 
tax him to the utmost, and in time he came also to realize that 
Mr. Lincoln was the head of his own Administration, and the 
final arbiter of all controverted questions. 

By reason of this disposition and habit his work in the Cab- 
inet was not so good as it might have been if he had concentrated 
his efforts in his own Department and had been properly alive 
from the outset to the seriousness of the situation he was called 
upon to meet. His fault in this latter respect was, however, 
common to all, for the war in its magnitude and duration ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and its demands multiplied with such 
frightful rapidity as to upset all calculations, thus making it well 
nigh impossible for him to keep pace with its growing” require- 
ments, and secure from Congress the authority and help neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out such plans as he formulated; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this, it would be difficult to exagger- 
ate what he accomplished. 
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He found his Department disorganized, but in the midst of 
the excitements of the hour and the exacting duties of a more 
important nature that fell upon him, he thoroughly reorganized 
it, introducing many reforms that greatly increased its efficiency. 
He found the Government without funds or credit, and without 
adequate revenues to meet ordinary expenditures in time of peace, 
but he surmounted all such obstacles and made it successfully 
respond to the exigencies of war. 

With the necessity suddenly precipitated of providing for 
great armies and navies, and equipping and maintaining them, 
he would have had a hard task under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, but it was increased almost beyond the power of 
description by an empty Treasury, a startling deficit, an impaired 
credit, an inadequate revenue, and eleven States in rebellion, with 
tens of thousands of copperhead sympathizers in every loyal 
State criticising and actively opposing in every way, short of 
overt acts of treason, every step he took or tried to take. 

He had all the help that able men in Congress and outside 
could give him by advice, and the suggestion of plans and meth- 
ods, and ways and means, but after all he was the responsible offi- 
cial, whose duty it was to hear all, weigh all, and decide which 
-plan of the many suggested should be adopted, and then take 
upon himself the responsibility of recommending it and advocat- 
ing it before the country and before the Congress, and if the nec- 
essary authority could be secured, executing it. 

His difficulties were further increased by the fact that the 
Republican Party was then new, to power, and its members in 
public life had not yet learned to work in harmony. Many of 
them were strong and aggressive men who were slow to adopt 
the views of others with which they did not fully coincide. 

In consequence his recommendations were subjected to the 
keenest scrutiny and criticism from party associates, as well as 
opponents, and not infrequently they were materially modified 
or changed before they received statutory sanction, and in some 
instances entirely rejected. 

In all these experiences his high personal character and well 
recognized ability were of incalculable value to him and his coun- 
try. Whatever else might be said, nobody ever questioned the 
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integrity of his purpose, the probity of his action, or the sincerity 
of his arguments. 

While in the light of subsequent events it is seen that much 
that he did might have been done better, yet when the circum- 
stances and the lack of light and precedent under which he acted 
are fairly measured it is almost incredible that he did so well. 

When we recall that great conflict we are apt to think only 
of its “pomp and circumstance” — of the deeds of heroism and 
daring — of the army and the navy —of the flying flags and 
the marching columns — of the services and sacrifices of those 
who fought and died — forgetting that less fascinating but indis- 
pensable service, and the noble men who rendered it, of supply- 
ing “the sinews of war,” without which all else would have been 
in vain. 


His labors in this behalf ‘were incessant and herculean. On 


this occasion details are impossible. Suffice it to say that by every 
kind of taxation that could be lawfully devised he swelled the 
revenues to the full limit at which it was thought such burdens 
could be borne, and by every kind of security, certificates, notes 
and obligations that he could issue and sell or in any way use, 
he drew advance drafts upon the Nation’s resources. 

He met with many disappointments and discouragements, 
but he unflaggingly persevered, and finally succeeded, approx- 
imately, to the full measure that success was possible. 

There were numerous transactions that might well be men- 
tioned, because of the illustration they afford of the services he 
rendered, the difficulties he encountered, and of the kind of labor 
and effort he was constantly putting forth with members of Con- 
gress, bankers, editors and others to advance and uphold his 
views, develop and educate public sentiment, and secure needed 
legislation and support; but all are necessarily passed over, that 
some mention may be made of two subjects, with which he was 
so identified that even the briefest sketch of his public services 
should include some special reference to them. 

They were the issue of legal tender notes, hereinafter dis- 
cussed in connection with the legal tender cases, and the estab- 
lishment of the National-Banking System, involving, as it did, 
the extinction of State Banks of issue. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


The establishment of a uniform National Banking System 
was, like most great measures, of gradual development. 

It was much discussed and many minds contributed to the 
working out of the details, but Chase seems to have a pretty clear 
claim to its general authorship. 

Upon him more directly than anybody else was impressed 
the necessity for some kind of reform in that respect, for while 
each citizen was experiencing difficulty in his dealings with in- 
dividual banks he was compelled to deal with practically all of 
them, and, therefore, felt, in a consolidated form, the combined 
disadvantages that others suffered in detail. 

In view of what we now enjoy, and the ease with which, 
looking backward, it appears that it should have been brought 
about it seems incredible that an intelligent people should have 
so long suffered the inconveniences of the old system. 

It can be accounted for only from the fact that for the Gov- 
ernment in a general way, and for the people in a commercial 
and general business sense, that the day was of small things, 
and it was tolerated because they were accustomed to it, and 
because there was a natural aversion, especially on the part of 
the banks, to making radical changes that were necessarily in 
some degree of an experimental character. 

But finally there came a precipitating cause, and the contest 
was inaugurated to substitute something better. The case was 
a plain one but the resistance was stubborn. 

Aside from the universal and almost unbearable inconven- 
iences of doing business with a currency that had no uniformity 
of issue, appearance, or value; and which had no proper safe- 
guards against counterfeits and forgeries, was the fact that it 
was not possible for such a discredited and unsatisfactory System 
to render the Government much substantial help in placing its 
loans or in conducting any of its important fiscal transactions. 

Chase saw clearly, and from the first, that such a System 
could not co-exist with a uniform national system such as he 
contemplated, and that the existing State Institutions would not 
surrender their charters, and take new ones under an Act of 
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Congress, unless they were offered more substantial advantages 
than the Government should be required to give, or instead were 
deprived of the privilege of issuing their own notes, and that 
the best way to solve the problem was to tax their issues out of 
existence. 

It was a hard matter to bring others to agree with him. 
The opposing banks commanded in the aggregate a tremendous 
influence, and with the aid of doubting Congressmen and news- 
papers they long delayed, and finally so crippled the first Act 
that was passed, that it failed to provide an acceptable and suc- 
cessful plan largely because it left the State issues untouched. 

It continued so until the law was so amended as to embrace 
practically all the recommendations Chase had made and sisted 
upon, including a tax of ten per cent. on the issues of State 
Banks. This did not happen until he had quit the Treasury 
Department, but it was his plan and his work, consummated, 
that gave us freedom from the worst banking system that could 
be well imagined, and substituted therefor one of the best any 
county has ever enjoyed. It was a work of high character 
and of enduring benefit to the whole country. It was the crown- 
ing act of his administration of the Treasury Department if not 
of his whole life, and, coupled with his other successes, entitles 
him to rank, after Hamilton, who has had no equal, with Gallatin 
and Sherman, and the other great Secretaries who have held that 
high office. 


RELATIONS TO MR. LINCOLN. 


It was unfortunate for his influence then and his reputation 
now that at times he showed less satisfaction with his position 
and exhibited less cordial good-will in his relations to Mr. Lin- 
coln than he should. Personal disappointment was probably the 
chief cause. From his first appearance in public life he was 
talked about for the Presidency, and almost from the beginning 
he talked about and for himself in that connection. Barring the 
indelicacy manifested, there was no impropriety in such talk until 
after he accepted a seat in the Cabinet. It was different after 
that, for while there was all the time more or less opposition 
cropping out to the renomination of Mr. Lincoln, yet there was 
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never at any time enough to justify a member of his political 
household, who had been part of his administration and policies, 
in the encouragement of that opposition, particularly for his 
own benefit. That Chase was a passive candidate during all 
the time he was in the Cabinet and a good part of the time an 
active candidate, cannot be doubted. His many letters and diary 
entries show this; not so much by his open advocacy of his claims 
as by criticisms of Mr. Lincoln and his manner of conducting 
the public business and the general encouragement he was giving 
and evidently intending to give to the opposition sentiment. 

He may not have realized fully the character of record he 
was making in this respect, for he was no doubt somewhat 
blinded by the fact that he never could quite outgrow the idea 
that Lincoln did not deserve to be put ahead of him in 1860, and 
that the country would surely sometime learn its mistake and 
right the wrong. In addition he had a conceit that he was of 
greater importance than he was getting credit for at the hands 
of the President, and that when he and the President differed 
about anything in his department the President should yield, 
as he always did, except in a few instances when his sense of duty 
and responsibility prevented. At such times he was especially 
liable to say and do peevish and annoying things. On a num- 
ber of such occasfons he went so far as to tender his resigna- 
tion, accompanied each time with a letter expressing a deep sense 
of humility but with an air of injured innocence that he no doubt 
keenly felt. Notwithstanding the trial it must have been for 
Mr. Lincoln to do so, he, each time, with singular patience, that 
only the good of his country could have prompted, not only 
refused acceptance, but apparently placed himself under renewed 
obligations by insisting that he should remain at his post. 

Naturally this was calculated to cause Chase to more and 
more regard himself as indispensable, until finally, June 3oth, 
1864, on account of new differences connected with the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant United States Treasurer at New York, 
he made the mistake of tendering his resignation once too often. 
This time Mr. Lincoln promptly, and to Mr. Chase’s great sur- 
prise and chagrin, accepted it and clinched the matter by immedi- 
ately appointing his successor. 
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He was thus suddenly left in a pitiable plight so far as his 
personal political fortunes were concerned, and but for the un- 
common generosity of Mr. Lincoln, he would have so remained. 

Mr. Lincoln had been renominated and the victories of 
Grant and Sherman were every day strengthening his Party and 
his chances of election. 

All thoughtful men could see that the end of the war could 
not be much longer deferred and that, with victory assured and 
Mr. Lincoln re-elected, there was renewed strength with con- 
tinuance in power ahead for the Republican party. It was a 
bad time for a man who had sustained the relations he had to 
the Party, and the war, and the administration, to drop out of 
the ranks and get out of touch with events; but there he was, 
“outside the breastworks,” and nobody to blame but himself. 

It was a hard fate that seemed to have befallen him; and 
such it would have been if almost anybody but Mr. Lincoln had 
been President, for most men would have left him helpless in 
his self-imposed humiliation. But Mr. Lincoln was a most re- 
markable man. He was enough like other men to enjoy, no 
doubt, the discomfiture Chase had brought on himself, but 
enough unlike other men to magnanimously overlook his weak- 
nesses and offenses when public duty so required. 


APPOINTED CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Accordingly, remembering only his long and faithful services 
and his high general and special qualifications for the place, he 
made him Chief Justice. 

From the date of his resignation until December when he 
was appointed, were probably his bitterest days. 

He had nothing to do and no prospect. He made an effort, 
or at least his friends did, to secure his nomination for Congress 
from his old Cincinnati District, but so signally failed as to give 
painful evidence that he was not only out of office and out of 
power, but also out of favor. He was almost out of hope also 
when Chief Justice Taney died. He was conscious that he had no 
claim on Mr. Lincoln for.that or any other place, not alone be- 
cause he had petulantly deserted him at a critical moment, but also 
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and more particularly because in his vexation of spirit he had 
said some very unkind things of him, but he did not hesitate to 
allow his friends to urge him for that high honor, and, notwith- 
standing many protests, Mr. Lincoln gave it to him. 

It would be hard to recall an instance of greater magnanimity 
than was thus shown by Mr. Lincoln. It was magnanimous be- 
cause, while in most respects Mr. Chase’s qualifications for the 
position were high, they were not of such exceptional character 
as to single him out above all other men for the place; certainly 
not if we consider only his experience at the bar, for while the 
first six years of his life in Cincinnati were devoted to the prac- 
tice of his profession, yet, like the same period with other begin- 
ners, they were not very busy years. He had no exceptional suc- 
cesses. His progress was satisfactory and probably all that 
should have been expected, but there was nothing extraordinary 
to forecast for him the great honor of the Chief Justiceship. 

During the following thirteen vears, until he was elected to. 
the Senate, his time was so occupied with political demands that 
he did not have much opportunity for professional work, and 
what time he did devote to his law practice was taken up very 
largely with Fugitive Slave Law cases, aside from which there 
is no record of any case or employment that he had during all 
those nineteen years, from 1830, when he located in Cincinnati, 
until 1849, when he was elected to the Senate, that was of any- 
thing more than passing importance. During all that time, he 
probably never had any single employment of sufficient import- 
ance to bring him a fee of so much as $1,000. 

It is probable that in all that time he never had a patent 
case, or an admiralty case, or any occasion to make any study 
whatever of international law, and yet at that point virtually 
ended not only his career as a practicing lawyer, but also his study 
of the science of the law except as an incident of his public 
services. 

During the next six years — until 1855 -— he was a member 
of the Senate, and devoted all his time to his public duties and to 
public questions and affairs. He was next, for four years, Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and then came the national campaign of 1860, the 
election of Mr. Lincoln and the Secretaryship in his Cabinet, 
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which continued until his resignation shortly before he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice. 

And yet he was, all things considered, probably the best 
qualified of all who were mentioned for the place. His limited 
experience at the bar was not without precedents. Neither Jay 
nor Marshall had any very considerable experience of that char- 
acter. 

3oth of them, like Chase, were prepared for their great work 
more by their public services and studies as statesmen, than by 
the general study of the law and the trial of cases in the courts. 
It was much the same with Taney. He had a larger experience 
as a practitioner, and was Attorney-General, but his appointment 
was due more to his general public services than his professional 
achievements, although they were highly creditable and his stand- 
ing as a lawyer was good. 

Jay was intimately identified with the formative stages of our 
Governmental institutions, and in that way was familiar from 
their very origin with the public questions it was thought might 
arise for decision; and Marshall, a soldier of the Revolution and 
a careful student of the great purposes and results of that strug- 
gle was thereby equipped for not only his distinguished political 
career, but also for the great work for which the American 
people owe him a debt of everlasting gratitude, of so interpreting 
the Constitution as to breathe into it, with the doctrine of implied 
powers, that life, flexibility and adaptability to all our exigencies 
and requirements, that have made it, not only a veritable sheet 
anchor of safety for us, but also the marvel of the statesmen of 
the world. 

With Chase, as with his illustrious predecessors, it was his 
long, varied and important public services rather than his pro- 
fessional labors that prepared him for the Chief Justiceship and 
secured him the appointment. They were of a character that 
broadened his views by compelling a study of the Constitution 
and the foundation principles of our Government in connection 
with their practical application. 

Mr. Lincoln not only understood and appreciated this, but he 
foresaw, and no doubt had much anxious concern on that account, 
that, after the restoration of peace, all the great transactions and 
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achievements of his Administration would have to run the gaunt- 
let of the Courts. The abolition of slavery, the status of the 
freedmen, the status of the seceding States, the status of their 
inhabitants — the leaders who had brought about the war, and 
the masses of the people who had simply followed them, the 
confiscation of property, all the great war measures that Congress 
had enacted, including the legal tender acts, he knew must in the 
order of events sooner or later come before the Supreme Court 
for final adjudication. 

It was natural to conclude that no man was so well qualified 
to deal intelligently and satisfactorily with these questions as he 
who, in addition to having good general qualifications, had been a 
capable and responsible participator in all that gave rise to those 
questions. 

There were many other great lawyers, but there was no other 
lawyer of equal ability who had sustained such a relation to these 
subjects. 

Mr. Lincoln had a right to expect that with Chase Chief 
Justice the fruits of the war, in so far as he might have occasion 
to deal with them, would be secure, and this doubtless turned 
the scales in his favor. 

In large measure he met every just and reasonable expecta- 
tion. In so far as he failed to do so, it was generally charged, 
whether rightfully or not, to his ambition to be President, which 
he should have put away forever on his accession to the Bench, 
but which he appears to have indulged until his very last days. 

This is particularly true of his failure to bring Jefferson 
Davis to trial; and with respect to his rulings in the Impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson; and his opinions in the Legal Tender 
cases. 

Most men are now agreed that he acted wisely as to Davis, 
and that he ruled honestly and in most cases correctly ori the trial 
of Johnson. 


THE LEGAL TENDER CLAUSE. 
As to the Legal Tender cases he was at the time and has been 


ever since much censured, aside from the merits of the contro- 
versy, on the ground that he tried to undo on the Bench what he 
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did, or at least was largely responsible for as Secretary. No 
complete defense against this charge can be made, but the case 
against him is not so bad as generally represented, for, while 
finally assenting to such legislation, and from time to time as 
occasion required availing himself of its provisions, he was at 
first opposed to the step on the ground of policy and from doubt 
as to the power, and at last reluctantly yielded his objections 
rather than his opinions, only when the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment seemed to imperatively so demand, and when Congress 
had fully determined to resort to the measure anyhow. 

For him to have longer opposed would have been futile to 
prevent it, and could not have had any other effect than to dis- 
credit the notes when issued, breed discord, and put him at cross 
purposes with men, as competent to judge as he, with whom it 
was his duty to co-operate in every way he could to accomplish 
the great purpose all alike had in view of preserving the Union. 

The situation was so unlike anything with which we are 
to-day familiar, that it is not easy to recall it. 

Instead of the annual revenues of the Government aggre- 
gating the abundant and almost incomprehensible sum of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, as they do to-day, they amounted 
then from all sources to less than fifty millions of dollars. 

Instead of two per cent. bonds selling readily in wholesale 
quantities, as they do to-day at a premium, six per cent. bonds 
were sold only with difficulty, and in dribbling amounts at a 
ruinous discount. 

In lieu of a national paper currency, good everywhere as 
the gold itself, we had only an inadequate supply of notes of 
uncertain and varying value, subject to no regulation or pro- 
vision for their redemption in gold, except such as was imper- 
fectly provided by the different States. 

Few saw and appreciated until the second year of the war 
in what a gigantic struggle we were involved, and how stu- 
pendous must be the financial operations and provisions of the 
Government to meet its requirements. 

For this reason no comprehensive or well considered plans 
were adopted at the start, as foresight of what was coming 
would have suggested, but on the contrary mere temporary ex- 
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pedients, such as the sale of bonds in comparatively small 
amounts, and to run for short period, demand loans, interest and 
non-interest bearing Treasury certificates and notes, demand 
notes, and whatever form of obligation could be utilized for the 
time being were resorted to, and relied upon to tide over what 
it was hoped and believed would be, although a most severe, yet 
only a temporary emergency. 

As the war progressed and we met with reverses in the 
field, that indicated it would be prolonged, specie payments were 
suspended, and the national credit became more and more 
strained and impaired. 

In consequence it became practically impossible to longer 
raise by such methods the necessary funds with which to con- 
duct the Government and prosecute the war, or even to transact 
satisfactorily the private business of the country. 

The point was finally reached where the people must come 
to the financial help of the Treasury, or the Union must perish. 

Chase saw as well as others that the law of the case was 
Necessity, but he did not yield without an effort to have attached 
as a condition, provision for a uniform ‘National Banking Sys- 
tem. The condition was not accepted, but was provided for later, 
and long before the legal tender cases arose. 

Whatever else may be said about the legal tender clause, 
it is a fact of history that the effect for good on the Union cause 
was instantaneous and immeasurable. If it was a forced loan 
from the people, they gladly made it. If it was a hardship on 
anybody, it was not complained of by any friend of the Union. 
It gave confidence and imparted courage, and from that moment 
success was assured, not only for the Union cause, but for 
everybody connected with it, and especially for Chase himself, 
for without it his administration of the Treasury Department 
would have been a dismal and mortifying failure. 

Such a measure, arising from such a necessity, and accom- 
plishing such results, was as sacred as the cause it subserved, and, 
aside from the wholesale disasters involved, it never should have 
been called in question by anybody, especially not by anyone who 
had the slightest responsibility for its enactment, and least of all 
by a personal or official beneficiary. 
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It is both impossible and unnecessary, if not inappropriate, 
to here discuss the legal propositions involved in the legal tender 
cases, but, on the other hand, it is both appropriate and essential 
to the completeness of these remarks to speak of Chief Justice 
Chase’s attitude with respect to them. 

No one can make a better defense for him than he made 
for himself. 

In Hepburn vs. Griswold, anticipating the criticisms he 
knew must follow his decision that the legal tender clause was 
unconstitutional as to debts previously contracted, he said, mani- 
festly by way of attempted personal justification : 

“It is not surprising that amid the tumult of the late Civil War, 
and under the influence of apprehensions for the safety of the Republic 
almost universal, different views, never before entertained by American 
statesmen or jurists, were adopted by many. The time was not favorable 
to considerate reflection upon the constitutional limits of legislative or 
executive authority. If power was assymed from patriotic motives, the 
assumption found ready justification in patriotic hearts. Many who 
doubted yielded their doubts; many who did not doubt were silent. 
Some who were strongly averse to making government notes a legal 
tender felt themselves constrained to acquiesce in the views of the advo- 
cates of the measure. Not a few who then insisted upon its necessity, 
or acquiesced in that view, have, since the return of peace, and under the 
influence of the calmer time, reconsidered their conclusions, and now 
concur in those which we have just announced. These conclusions seem 
to us to be fully sanctioned by the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

In the Legal Tender Cases he amplified this somewhat, but 
without adding to its strength. 

His opinions in these cases were in dignified style and, from 
his point of view, very able; but there was then and still is, and 
perhaps always will be much difference of opinion as to their 
merit. 

In all other respects his work as Chief Justice is now uni- 
versally considered highly creditable— some of it particularly 
so — especially his opinion in Texas vs. White, which he re- 
garded with great pride and satisfaction as a sort of culminating 
fruit of his life’s labors. His opinions were usually brief and 
always clear and strong. They cover almost every phase of the 
litigation growing out of the Civil War and the reconstruc- 
tion acts that followed, and all the decisions of the Court, while 
he presided, remain unquestioned, except, inferentially, the con- 
stitutionality of the income tax. 
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He died May 7, 1873, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
after only eight years of service on the Bench; but they were 
years of great anxiety to the American people, for, during all 
that time, the country’s destiny was in a large measure in the 
hands of the Supreme Court. On its decisions depended the 
issues of the war — whether to be upheld and made secure, or 
ovrthrown and brought to naught. The Court was equal to all 
requirements and did its part so splendidly and brilliantly of the 
great work of regeneration and preservation that Chase and his 
associates deserve to stand—and do—in public esteem and _ 
gratitude next after Marshall and his associates. The one dealt 
with the construction of our government, the other with its re- 
construction. The labors of both were vital. 

If he had been content to devote himself to his judicial 
work exclusively, he would have been spared much that was 
disagreeable and his fame would have been brighter than it is. 

All his life, until his last two years, he had robust health, 
unlimited energy, and an almost uncontrollable disposition to 
participate in the general conduct of public affairs. 

In consequence, while Chief Justice, he was, in what was 
regarded ‘as a sort of intermeddling way, constantly giving at- 
tention to questions that belonged to Congress and other de- 
partments of government, and was from time to time freely 
offering advice and making suggestions as to legislative enact- 
ments and governmental policies; but, more unfortunately still, 
he was all the while listening to the suggestions of unwise friends 
and mere flatterers about the Presidency. Much work was done 
for him with his knowledge and approval to secure the Republi- 
can nomination in 1868, but early in that year, seeing there was 
an irresistible sentiment in favor of General Grant, he withdrew 
himself from the race. If he had remained out there would 
have been but little criticism, but he was scarcely out of the 
Republican race until he was entered for the Democratic. While 
the impeachment trial of President Johnson was yet in progress 
he signified a willingness to become the Democratic candidate: 
and set forth in letters to his friends that inasmuch as the slavery 
questions had all been settled there was nothing in his political 
beliefs inconsistent with the principles of Democracy in which 
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he had always been a believer. For a time there seemed strong 
probability that he would be the Democratic nominee. But it 
is familiar history that before his name could be presented the 
Convention was stampeded to Governor Seymour. Naturally 
there were charges that he was influenced, on account of his 
Presidential candidacy, by political considerations, and in this 
way he was shorn of much of the dignity, confidence and influ- 
ence that rightfully belonged to him in his high office. He 
suffered in this way, not only as Chief Justice, but also as a 
man. This is especially true of his candidacy in 1868 for the 
nomination first by the one party and then by the other, for at 
that time there was such a radical difference between the parties, 
and so much bitterness of feeling, that it was incomprehensible 
to the average mind how any honorable man could so lightly, 
and with such apparent equal satisfaction to himself, belong to 
first the one and then the other, and with like zeal seek, or at 
least be willing to accept, the honors of both. 

The explanation is in the fact that it was the weakness of 
a strong man. He was so conscious of his mental powers and 
of his qualifications by reason of his long public service, to make 
a capable and efficient Chief Magistrate, that it was easy for 
him to think his claims for such recognition better than those of 
others; especially others who had been differently trained as 
Grant had been, and, therefore, to believe that his friends were 
right in their judgment that he was, for just reasons, the peo- 
ple’s choice, and that it was his duty to his country, as well as 
to them, to become their candidate. 

With all his faculty for measures he had but little for men. 
He was himself so simple-minded, truthful and straight-forward 
in his dealings with others that he seemed incapable of under- 
standing how untruthful and deceitful others were capable of 
being in their dealings with him, especially if their pretensions 
were in accordance with his own views and desires. 

As time passes these features of his career will fade out 
of sight and be forgotten. Already he has taken his proper 
place in history, and in the appreciation of the American people, 
as the great figure he really was —a strong, massive, patriotic, 
fearless and controlling character in the settlement-of the mighty 
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questions that shook to their foundations the institutions of our 
Government. He will be remembered also for the purity of 
his life, for his domestic virtues, for his deeply religious nature, 
ever depending .on Divine help, and for that love and zeal for 
humanity that made him brave social ostracism and sacrifice, 
if necessary, all chance of personal political preferment that he 
might champion the cause of the slave and break the power that 
held him in fetters. In the light of true history the consistency 
of his conduct will not be determined by the record of his party 
affiliations, but by the constancy of his devotion to the cause that 
filled his heart and dominated all his political actions. Measured 
by that test, few men have run a straighter course or done more 
to merit a high place in the esteem of their countrymen. 
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JUDGE RICHARD M. VOORHEES. 


If after a lapse of twenty-three centuries the world still 
looks with respectful emotion on the mound which protects the 
dust of that phalanx of Spartan heroes who fought and fell at 
Thermopylae while resisting the tide of Persian invasion and in 





GEN- GEORGE. A- CUSTER. 


rescuing the land of popu- 
lar liberty, of letters, and 
arts from a ruthless foe, 
surely no apology is need- 
ed for claiming an hour’s 
thoughtful consideration of 
the life, character and ser- 
vices of our young and 
brilliant American soldier, 
Gen. George A. Custer. 
On the fifth day of 
December, 1839, in the ob- 
scure village of New Rum- 
ley, Ohio, Geo. A. Custer 
was born. His parents 
had neither fortune nor 
fame to bestow upon their 
son; these were left for 
him to achieve for himself. 


Whatever the future had in store for him he had to secure by 


his own genius and efforts. 


My first remembrance of him goes back more than fifty 
years ago. Then we were country lads and school fellows to- 
gether, surrounded with the pleasures and cortending with the 


trials in that narrow sphere of life. 


By his pleasing disposition 


and behavior Custer exhibited thus early in life some of the 
peculiar traits of character which later developed into and made 
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him one of the most brilliant and dashing cavalry officers of 
modern times. 

Whoever came in contact with him were impressed by his 
conduct and bearing, his enthusiastic nature, manly deportment 
and exuberant dash; qualities his subsequent career in life and 
heroic death fully developed and confirmed. 

Physically he was favored and kindly dealt with by nature; 
tall, erect and handsome in person; exceedingly graceful in 
movement, with a noble, knightly face, his golden locks flowing 
gracefully over his manly form; just such a figure as fancy 
would picture for her ideal soldier. 

In June, 1857, he received his appointment as a cadet at 
West Point; there to fit himself for his military career which 
was so brilliant and brief. Neither in his literary or military 
studies did he attain special eminence. He was not what is 
commonly called a first-class student. He himself tells us that 
in a class of thirty-four members, thirty-three had at graduation 
a higher standing than he. His reckless romance of character 
almost cost him a court-martial on the day of his graduation; 
which instance would have ruined any one not possessed of 
Custer’s good fortune. The incident which gave rise to this 
is worth relating, as it is so peculiarly characteristic of the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch. On commencement day he was 
officer of the guard and seeing two cadets quarreling, instead of 
arresting both, he called out to the bystanders, “Stand back, 
boys; let’s have a fair fight.”” Here he furnished the keynote to 
his whole character as a soldier: Let’s have a fair fight was his 
motto then, and to his death; and no man ever loved a fair fight 
better than he. 

On April 12th, 1861, by lightning speed the terrible news 
was flashed over the world that the American flag had been dis- 
honored; Sumter had fallen, and a call to arms was made. 
Here was Custer’s first opportunity of good fortune. He gradu- 
ated that year and was ready for military life. Although in the 
army myself from the beginning to the close of the war, it was 
not my fortune to meet my early companion and schoolmate 
until after the war was closed, and I must look elsewhere for facts 
concerning him and his career other than personal observation. 
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Fortunately, however, there is no lack of information upon the 
subject. The history of our country is replete with acts of his 
splendid achievements. 

The trouble encountered by him on his graduation day be- 
ing over, he was ordered to report for duty at Washington. 
There he met a friend who asked him if he would not like to see 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army, Gen. Winfield Scott. Ac- 
cepting the opportunity he was presented to the veteran soldier ; 
and at that very hour and day the General wanted a messenger 
by whom he could send a dispatch to McDowell at Bull Run. 

It was on July 20th, 1861, the day preceding the battle. 
On being presented to the General the old veteran took an imme- 
diate fancy to this handsome young officer and selected him to be 
the bearer of his dispatch to McDowell, upon condition that he 
could be in readiness to go within an hour from that time. 
Custer agreed to go. And now his luck came to his aid again 
in securing for him a horse in Washington City, where every 
stable had been emptied by previous demands of civilians in pro- 
curing for themselves means of conveyance to the scene of battle, 
to take place the next day. He met a sergeant, who was going 
to the front with an extra horse, the very same on which the 
young cadet had learned to ride at West Point. He started at 
once for the scene of impending battle, riding alone all night 
long. Reaching headquarters early Sunday morning he deliv- 
ered the dispatch intrusted to him by Gen. Scott to McDowell. 
After partaking of a hasty breakfast he joined his company then 
under McDowell at Centerville, which was among the last to 
leave the field on that fatal day bearing with them Gen. Heintzel- 
man, who had been wounded. 

Custer served with his company until Kearny was appointed 
Brigadier General of volunteers, who detailed him upon his staff, 
where he remained until the order was issued prohibiting regular 
army officers from doing staff duty. He again returned to his 
company after receiving flattering testimonials of his efficiency. 

Moving with the army that followed up the evacuation of 
Manassas he was in the advance under Stoneman and made 
his first cavalry charge at Catlitt’s Station. In this charge was 
drawn the first blood in the campaign under McClelland. Here 
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we might sweep the whole field of heroic action in which our 
young hero made so many brilliant and successful charges, 
achieving many victories and receiving compliments from his su- 
perior officers. I will, however hazard the risk of going some- 
what into details, trusting that my readers will not consider them 
wearisome or trying on their patience. 

After the army had ‘invested Yorktown, Custer was detailed 
as assistant ‘engineer under Gen. Sumner, in which position he 
threw up the nearest earthworks to the enemy’s lines. He was 
in the advance under Hancock in the pursuit of the enemy from 
Yorktown, and at Williamsburg was aid-de-camp to Hancock 
and took the first battle flag captured by the army of the Po- 
tomac. He was the first to cross the Chickahomony, wading the 
river in full view of the rebel pickets; and for his gallantry was 
made a personal aid to McClelland with the rank of Captain. 
He took part in the seven days’ battle in front of Richmond, 
marked out the position occupied by the Union forces at the 
battle of Gaines Mills, and participating in the campaign closing 
with Antietam and which ended McClelland’s military career. 

Custer’s good luck saved him from the fate of his chieftain’s 
ill-fortune and he was detailed to serve on the staff of General 
Stoneman, Chief of Cavalry to the Army of the Potomac, and 
subsequently on that of his successor, Gen. Pleasanton, with 
whom he took part in numerdus cavalry engagements. When 
Pleasanton became Major General and in command of a cavalry 
corps, upon his recommendation, strongly endorsed by Hooker 
and Meade, his young aid-de-camp was made a Brigadier Gen- 
eral and assigned to a brigade composed of Michigan Cavalry. 
At the battle of Gettysburg his services were conspicuous; his 
greatest achievement being the utter rout of Hampton’s division 
of cavalry, which were endeavoring to reach and capture the 
train of the Union army. In this battle, he had two horses shot 
from under him, and during the retreat of the rebels he was 
sent to harass their rear. While in this pursuit he succeeded in 
capturing 1,800 prisoners and in destroying Early’s entire train. 

In an engagement at Hagerstown he again had his horse 
shot from under him and at Falling Waters he attacked the ene- 
my’s rear guard, killing its commander and capturing 1,300 pris- 
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oners, 4 battle flags, 2 pieces of cannon, and utterly routing the 
enemy. During the ensuing fall he was constantly engaged in 
raids and skirmishes and in picketing the Rapidan between the 
two armies. The following spring he took part in the battle of 
the Wilderness and in May set out with Sheridan on his raid to- 
ward Richmond. Always in the advance, he captured Beaver 
Dam, burned the station with many supplies and released a 
large number of Union prisoners. Rejoining Grant on the Pa- 
munky, he was again in the front and had another horse: shot 
from under him. Being ordered to surprise the rebels near Tre- 
villian Station, he was so unfortunate, through the failure of 
another command to co-operate, as to be surrounded. With five 
brigades against him, he fought desperately for three hours. One 
of his guns was captured twice and each time retaken. The color 
bearer was killed, but the General saved the flag from capture 
by tearing it from its staff and concealing it about his person. 
The arrival of the tardy reinforcements enabled him to extricate 
himself from his perilous position. 

In Sheridan’s great campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Custer made a brilliant record, excelled only by his chief. When 
Sheridan reached the end of his famous twenty mile ride, his 
first orders were, “Go in Custer.” He obeyed the order with 
such dash and effect that he captured forty-five out of the entire 
number of forty-eight pieces of artillery taken from the enemy, 
besides many prisoners, including a Major General. For this 
achievement he was brevetted a Major General of Volunteers 
and further honored by being detailed to bear the report of the 
battle and the captured flags to Washington. 

On the gth day of October, 1864, he routed the rebel Gen. 
Rosser, a classmate, captured many prisoners, pieces of artillery, 
and his entire train. In the winter he attacked with the force of 
1,000 a force of 2,000 under Gen. Early. A rout and pursuit 
resulted in the capture of eighteen hundred prisoners, fourteen 
pieces of artillery, and a large wagon train, including Early’s 
private baggage. The Union loss was one man killed and four 
wounded. 

His services in the encircling of Richmond were conspicu- 
ous. At the battle of Dinwiddie Court House his division 
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reached the field when the Federal troops were slowly losing 
ground. Ordering the band to strike up a national air, he 
.charged the advancing Confederate column so impetuously that 
it retreated over the lost ground. 

At Sailor’s Creek, Sheridan ordered Crook and Merret, the 
latter another classmate, to break the enemy’s line and delay his 
retreat. Their efforts were not effectual. Sheridan then called 
for Custer and his division threw themselves upon the enemy 
with such impetuosity and dash that their horses actually leaped 
over the breast-works. This was his greatest cavalry charge. 
The captures consisted of seven general officers, among them 
Custis, son of Gen. Robt. E Lee, Ewell and a brother of the 
pirate Semmes, and five thousand prisoners. After the charge, 
the hero of it rode by Sheridan and a number of other superior 
officers, when three rousing cheers were given for the young hero. 

He was in the advance when Lee’s surrender took place and 
was the first to receive the white flag sent in by the rebel com- 
mander. After the surrender Gen. Sheridan purchased the table 
upon which the terms of peace were made and presented it to 
Mrs. Custer with the flattering words that he knew of no one 
more instrumental in bringing about this most desirable event 
than her most gallant husband. 

This closes the war of the rebellion. The army was dis- 
banded. Many officers seeing no chance of further distinction 
in the service, returned to civil life. Our young hero, who had 
worn a general’s stars and swept the field with his columns of 
victorious horsemen, found himself wearing the modest leaves 
of a field officer in the regular army. Instead of a division of 
veteran troopers, he was reduced to a few companies of raw 
recruits in a newly organized regiment. Major General Custer, 
the brilliant, was transformed into plain Lieut. Col. Custer to 
await the slow process of promotion in the regular army, with 
the knowledge that no deed of his, however brilliant, could ad- 
‘vance him out of the line of promotion a step higher. 

In time of war when the best men are indispensable, it may 
«do to promote for merit, but in times of peace the law of pro- 
‘motion must not be disregarded. 

The only concession due to past services was found in taking 
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the field officers for the new regiments from among the young 
generals who had led the volunteers to victory in the Civil War. 

It would seem now as if “Custer’s Luck” could carry him, 
no further ; that nothing was left for him but to await at frontier 
posts for time to advance him in the regular order of promotion. 

Indian warfare, since the confederation of tribes had ceased, 
has degenerated into an inglorious strife of small posts. The 
days when Harrison fought Tecumseh and rode into the White 
House to the tune of Tippecanoe are over. The contrast be- 
tween those days and the present are so marked that compari- 
son is impossible. 

It would seem that there was no glory to be gained at the 
frontier, owing to the nature of the fighting. It is the differ- 
ence between charging Early at Winchester and fighting Mos- 
by’s guerillas. There was everything to lose and little or nothing 
to gain in the contest. Irregular enemies, divided into small 
bands, living among their friends, with thousands of volunteer 
spies, who would appear only when it suited them and always 
in stronger force than the watching soldiers, dashing in upon 
wagon trains, waylaying small bodies, killing and destroying 
with little risk to themselves, and with their savage deeds accom- 
plished they would vanish from effective pursuit at one point 
only to reappear at another hundreds of miles away in fresh deeds 
of daring. 

This kind of warfare naturally developes only one side of 
a soldier’s character; it is the proper domain of a captain of 
cavalry an affair of small parties, rapid marches, long raides, 
and vigilant outposts. 

The qualities of generalship which prevailed in civilized war- 
fare were of little value here where there was no visible enemy 
to fight, no formidable army to meet, no towns to capture, no 
roads to cut, or earth-works to leap over. Everything vulner- 
able was on the American side, and the army was reduced to 
the condition of defensive warfare pure and simple. Of all 
situations this is the most trying and distasteful to a born soldier: 
to a soldier like Custer it was peculiarly trying. It was under 
such circumstances and conditions with a regiment composed 
of new recruits that he went to the plains as an officer in the 
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Seventh Cavalry. Here his own experience availed him but 
little; he had to learn everything over again. But his quick 
perception and a mind that digested ideas rapidly enabled him 
to familiarize himself with the peculiarities of the Indian mode 
of warfare, so that he could fight them with their own stratagems 
and use against them their own peculiar deceptions and decoys. 

The Indians have as perfect a system of signals as were 
ever introduced into civilized warfare. They can telegraph accu- 
rately with fires and columns of smoke; they can count an army 
within a score of its number, by the depth that a trail is worn; 
they can give within a dozen the number of horses in a column, 
by the amount of turf nibbled at the last feeding place; they 
can tell the speed, direction and strength of an army as far as 
the dust that rises from its feet is perceptible. 

Custer learned all their signs until he knew them as accu- 
rately as they and we find his career here is marked by the same 
qualities that gave him success in the Civil War. Above all 
things he loved a charge, a fair fight, and always preferred the 
attack to the defense. 

His first noted success on the plains was his expedition 
against Blackkettle’s band on the Washita River. I will not 
stop here for any details but pass to his last and fatal campaign. 
And this is not the time nor place to consider the origin of the 
Sioux War of 1876. It is enough to say that it originated in 
the lust for gold. 

The rush of miners to the Black Hills was the direct con- 
sequence of the government’s, inability to control the turbulent 
frontier population. But when the Sioux formally resolved on 
war, it became necessary to attack them to prevent them from 
attacking the frontier settlements, and to avoid an indiscriminate 
massacre of the innocent with the guilty. 

The Government for this purpose assembled in the north- 
west three separate columns of troops. The first under Gen. 
Crook, who was to strike from Ft. Fetterman; the second under 
Gen. Gibben, who was to march westward from Ft. Ellis in 
Montana, and the third under Gen. Terry, who was to move 
southwest from the little village of Bismarck in the north of 
Dakota Territory; all three were to converge on the sources of 
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the Yellowstone River, where it was supposed that Sitting Bull, 
Crazy Horse and other turbulent chiefs had hiflden their villages, 
and were preparing their forces for a grand raid. 

, To prevent this raid was the principal object of the campaign. 
The results show that the plans were faulty. Instead of 1,000 
warriors, as was reported, Sitting Bull had from 2,500 to 3,000, 
and was able to oppose two to one of each of the converging 
columns by massing his forces against each successively. 

The first news received was that he had struck Crook on 
the Rose Bud, surrounded him with a superior force and pun- 
ished him severely, although the field of battle remained in 
Crook’s possession. Crook was so badly crippled that he fell 
back and failed to disturb Sitting Bull’s camp, the objective 
point of the expedition. 

The next news came that Gibben had been stopped at the 
crossing of the river and that he too was unable to proceed. 
All hopes of the expedition now lay with Terry’s column, which, 
starting later, was moving towards Gibben, and the camp of 
Sitting Bull. The most sanguine hopes were placed on the 
success of this column, chiefly for the reason that it contained 
Custer, the favorite of fortune, the most renowned Indian fighter 
of the plains, and the whole of the Seventh Cavalry. Was it 
to be wondered that high hopes were entertained by them and 
all their friends of their success on that occasion, when they 
were accompanied by a strong force of infantry and a battery 
of the renowned Gatling guns, and while every day brought 
them nearer to Gibben? 

The junction was effected and the united forces, secure 
in their own strength, began to search for the enemy. 

Major Reno of the fated Seventh was dispatched on a 
scouting expedition to hunt up Indian signs. He came across 
the broad and palpable track of a great Indian village on the 
march from the Valley of the Rose Bud and going straight to- 
ward the Little Horn. He had found the camp of Sitting Bull 
and returned at once to Terry to make his report. 

Terry had not yet learned anything of the rough handling 
given to Crook’s large force on the Rose Bud, nor the real 
strength ef the enemy, and still supposed, as Crook had, that 
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Sitting Bull's band numbered less than a thousand warriors, 
which he would have to encounter. He was yet unadvised that 
the Sioux chief had been joined by the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes 
as well as by other bands of his own nation. 

Terry's fear was that Sitting Bull had already had notice 
of his approach and would probably escape if he followed with 
his entire column, encumbered as it would be by infantry and 
slow-moving wagons. 

To catch the lively moving Indians it was necessary to be as. 
light as they, and there was the whole Seventh Cavalry, with 
its renowned leader, famous for successful enterprises of the 
same sort. 

Custer was therefore detached with his regiment as an inde- 
pendent command, and moved forward by forced marches to the 
attack. The story of what followed is brief. Custer pushed on 
straight up the Rose Bud to its junction with the Little Horn 
where he found the whole force of the Indians camped along the 
river; and here we have his last recorded saying, when he saw 
the Sioux camp, “Custer’s luck! the biggest Indian village on 
the continent! Forward!’ He strikes the center of a line of 
lodges several miles long and the enemy was waiting for him. 

The conflict ensued in which the young leader soon found 
himself surrounded with no possible chance of success; but one 
thing was left for him and his soldiers and that was to die fight- 
ing and thereby impress the Indians with respect for the white 
man. 

Thus Custer, his two brothers, nephew, brother-in-law, and 
his entire command of nearly 300 mounted officers and men, 
yielded up their lives on the 25th of June, 1876. 

Not a man was left, no friend surviving to tell the terrible. 
story, or give an account of the desperate and heroic conflict. 

All is left to conjecture, excepting what may be gathered’ 
from one touching and most affecting circumstance. In the 
midst of a circle of dead bodies, which marked the last standing 
of the remnant that was left, lay the body of the young hero, 
with a bullet in his brain and one in his breast, but unmutilated, 
the only body to which belonged this distinction. 

This shows that in all that band of heroes who were found! 
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lying dead‘on the field where they had fought, brave as they were, 
he was found to be the bravest, so magnificent in his courage 
that even his savage foes were impressed with and reverenced his 
valor. 

He here found the one thing needed to complete his character 
as an ideal hero of romance, a glorious and terrible death on the 
field of battle. No jarring chord disturbs the harmony of his 
career. His death is the only case on record in the annals of In- 
dian warfare in which the spirit of self-sacrifice and lofty heroism 
may be compared with that of Leonidas, the Spartan King at the 
pass of death. From a material point of view alone the life of such 
a man may seem sad in its close; but in the grander schemes 
of human affairs which recognize death as a mere passage to 
illimitable freedom, his life is rounded and perfect, by tragic and 
heroic death. Happy is the young genius who has compressed 
the human experience of three score years and ten into thirty- 4 
six, and dies with his fame still perfect and complete. At the | 
age when other men are beginning to emerge from the crowd ‘ 
these few set apart from the rest, have practically ended their 
career. 

Historv as well as literature furnish many examples of young 
persons who were the very embodiment of early success, for- 
tunate in everything they undertook, but whose lives were short. 
They came flashing from the multitude and vanished as swiftly 
‘as they came, leaving behind only a halo of light. Such, for ex- 
ample, were Alexander of Macedon, Titus the Conqueror of 
Jerusalem, and Don John of Austria, who won the battle of La- 
panto at 24 and died as early. Who would not be a Summer- 
field, the divine, dead at 30, with no stain on his name, his life 
a story of perfect beauty? 

Compare these young heroes with those who have outlived 
their fortunes. The brilliant Alcibiades, with all the world at his 
feet at 20, at 40 was disgraced and murdered. 

Napoleon Bonaparte at 36 was the ruler of Europe and had 
he died before Waterloo would have stood in all history the 
grandest military character the world ever saw. ; 

Could Marshall Ney have died on the field at Waterloo when 
‘he called to his comrades, “Come and see how a Marshall. of 
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France dies upon the field of battle,’ — what a brilliant life his 
would then have been; but he did not die. Unfortunate man! 
he was reserved for French bullets. 

Never, perhaps, has there been a more perfect example of 
the completeness of good fortune from his first appearance on 
the field of battle to his final and heroic death than he whose life 
and character is the theme of the hour. The manner of his 
‘death has given an interest to his name such as few have attained 
in a contest with savages. To Custer alone it was reserved to 
join a romantic life of perfect success to a death of perfect hero- 
ism; to unite the splendors of Austerlitz and Thermopylez; to 
charge like Murat; to die like Leonidas. 

All through his life, however, was a vein of romantic eccen- 
tricity which was manifested by his peculiarities in dress. He 
seldom wore the prescribed uniform of the army, but generally 
attached his insignia of rank to a more or less fantastic dress, 
and when killed he wore a handsomely embroidered buckskin 
hunting suit, somewhat resembling the Indian -dress. 

Many romantic stories are told of those famous curls. Some 
have said that he wore them because of a vow never to cut them 
until Richmond was taken, but such was hardly the fact, for at 
one time during the Wilderness Campaign he became so gloomy 
and low-spirited on account of unfavorable opportunity for a 
favorite charge in the open field that he actually cut off his curls. 
The truth lies doubtless in another direction: They were in har- 
mony with the man, his romantic spirit and desire to attract 
attention. 

Call to mind Custer in the Grand Review at Washington, 
the runaway horse with his wreath of flowers, the long curls of 
his rider as he dashed past the grand stand which brought him 
before the people in the journals of the day as the most con- 
spicuous figure seen on that day.* 





*The Editcr of the QuarTERLY was a privileged witness of the 
incident recalled by Judge Voorhees, having a position within a few feet 
of President Johnson and General Grant. The Grand Review presented, 
on May 23-24, 1865, the returning veterans of the Union Army to the 
rumber of 250,000, comprising portions of. the armies of the Potomac 
znd Mississippi. The march began at the Capitol and the almost endless 
columns of the Boys in, Blue, worn and torn from the campaigns of 
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The fame he won is reflected upon the little village of his. 
birth. “The whole earth,” said Pericles in one of his orations,. 
“is the sepulchre of illustrious men,” and he might have added, 
“All time is the millennium of their glory.” 
_ No injustice is done to the many other noble, names that 
have become illustrious in our late civil war by bestowing so 
much honor on one; but they on the contrary, I am sure, will 
readily join us in saying that throughout all time and the whole 
civilized world wherever the accounts of the war are read in the 
glorious annals of our common country, there will be no brighter 
page than that which relates the daring deeds of George A. Cus- 
ter. Ohio is proud to claim him as her son and to exult in his 
name; but he was the representative of the nation and defended 
her flag and the nation enrolls him among her heroes. But her 
limits are too circumscribed to bound his fame. The time in 
which he lived claims him as the new Leonidas with his noble 
kin slain in that wild Thermopyle of the West. 


the South, passed down Pennsylvania Avenue and thence to Georgetown. 
It was one of the most patriotic and inspiring scenes of history, recall- 
ing the military pageants of ancient Rome, the days when the conquer- 
ing consuls returned to the city of the Tiber and amid the “pomp and 
circumstance of war” proceeded with the procession of their heroes in 
proud triumph to the Capitol. General Custer rode a splendid charger 
at the head of his division. The ladies had encircled both rider and 
horse with garlands of flowers. Just before reaching the reviewing 
stand the brave and handsome general, shackled by his floral adornments, 
lost control of his fiery steed which proceeded to improve the opportunity 
and enliven the occasion by dashing by at break-neck pace. The gen- 
eral, hatless, his long flowing, golden curls, streaming in the air, grace- 
fully retaining his saddle, but unable to proffer the conventional salute, 
as he sped by, laughingly ducked his head at the President, amid the 
cheers and plaudits of the admiring and amused soldiers and spectators. 

















TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHA-OLOGICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


(June 9, 1906.) 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society was held in the lecture room of 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, Columbus, at 1:30 P. M., June 9g, 
1906. The following members were present: 

Rev. J. W. Atwood, Columbus; Judge J. H. Anderson, Co- 
lumbus; Prof. M. R. Andrews, Marietta; Mr. E. H. Archer, 
Columbus; Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester; Gen. R. 
Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Prof. F. T. Cole, Columbus; Mr. S. D. 
Cone, Hamilton; Mr. A. B. Coover, Columbus; Dr. D. H. Gard, 
Columbus; Col. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati; Mr. W. H. Hunter, 
Chillicothe; Rev. I. F. King, Columbus; Prof. J. D. H. McKin- 
ley, Columbus; Prof. C. L. Martzolff, New Lexington; Prof. 
W. C. Mills, Columbus; Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield; Prof. 
E. O. Randall, Columbus; Mr. J. S. Roof, Ashville; Rev. H. A. 
Thompson, Dayton; Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Prof. G. F. 
Wright, Oberlin. 

Messages of regret for inability to attend the meeting were 
received from: Bishop B. W. Arnett, Wilberforce; Mr. W. E. 
Connelley, Topeka, Kans.; Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe; 
Mr. N. W. Evans, Portsmouth; Hon.-M. B. Follett, Marietta; Mr. 
Philip Hinkle, Cincinnati; Gen. J. Warren Keifer, Springfield ; 
Rev. N. B. C. Love, Toledo; Hon. R. R. Sloane, Sandusky; 
Hon. F. W. Treadway, Cleveland; and Gen. A. J. Warner, 
Marietta. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, General 
_ R. Brinkerhoff. The Secretary, Mr. Randall, was called upon for 
the minutes of the previous meeting, held June 2, 1905. In 
order to save time, he referred to the minutes of that meeting 
as published in Volume 14, pages 330 and 353, inclusive. He 
stated that the minutes of that meeting were taken verbatim 

(355) 
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and were incorporated in his bound volume of the proceedings 
of the Society, but were entirely too lengthy for reading here. 
The members had, in their printed volume (14) a condensation 
of the minutes as taken in full, and it would not even be neces- 
sary to read them, as it would take the best part of an hour. 
This reading was dispensed with, and the minutes as printed 
(volume 14) were adopted as the correct minutes of the meeting: 


The President then delivered the following address: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BRINKERHOFF., 


Another year, the twenty-first, has rolled around and we are together 
again as the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. During 
the past year there has been only one vacancy, which was caused by 
the death of Mr. S. S. Rickly, our old friend, who has been with us since 
the origin of the Society. Mr. Randall prepared an obituary, which was 
published in the Quarterly, and it will not be necessary to refer to it 
at this meeting. Nothing unusual has occurred to us during the past 
year, except the acquisition of Big Bottom Park. Our Society has been 
prosperous and has done its work faithfully during the past year, of 
which you will have a full report by the Secretary and Curator. 

Last year, as you will remember, I presented reasons for a building 
for the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, that our collec- 
tions had grown enormously and they were continuing to grow and we 
have not a place to put them. Then again, the State Library has out- 
grown its accommodations and it was thought desirable to combine these 
institutions, the State Library and the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society, and during the winter a bill was prepared by our 
committee and presented in the Senate. This bill Mr. Randall will 
explain; it was bill No. 195 in the Senate. It was a bill to appoint a 
proper commission to locate a site and erect a building. It seeks to 
appropriate a sum of $400,000 for the erection of such a building. That 
bill was reported favorably by the Library Committee and is on the cal- 
endar of the Senate and will come up for action early in the adjourned 
session of the legislature which will meet in two years; and we feel it is 
very important in the interval that the members of our Society urge upon 
the minds of the legislators the importance of the legislation desired. 
We feel quite confident that when the legislature meets again provi- 
sion will be made for some sort of a building. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
(For the year June 2, 1905, to June 9, 1906.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Since the last Annual Meeting of the Society, the Quarterly has been 
issued regularly as follows: 


July, 1905, (No. 3, Vol. 14); October, 1905, (No. 4 Vol. 14); these 
two numbers complete Volume 14, of which several hundred copies were 
put in bound form; January, 1906, (No. 1, Vol. 15); and April, 1906, 
(No. 2, Vol. 15). Eighteen hundred of these Quarterlies are now 
printed; copies are sent to the members of the Society; to about three 
hundred and fifty of the chief newspapers; to many libraries of the 
State and exchange libraries in other states, and to about one hundred 
and fifty historical and literary societies throughout the country. Copies 
not immediately disposed of are held in reserve for exchange and in- 
cidental demands. The character of these regular publications of the 
Society can be judged from the contents as they appear. They are 
more and more in demand by societies, libraries, teachers and _ historical 
students in every state and abroad. 

The Editor receives many times the amount of material requisite 
for the contents of the Quarterly. Manuscripts are, received from all 
parts of the state from voluntary contributors who are desirous of ap- 
pearing in the Quarterly and the editor has no little difficulty in exer- 
cising discrimination as to which of these articles deserve recognition 
and publication. The policy pursued is to confine the articles selected to 
subjects exclusively pertinent to the history, biography and archzology 
of Ohio, and such articles only as are presented by writers of accuracy 
and authority. The main purpose of the society publications is to gather, 
publish and disseminate information suitable for the general reader of 
Ohio history, biography and archeology. The publications of no state 
historical society reach so many readers as do those of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. Our work is especially recognized 
by the schools and colleges of the state. 

In November, 1905, the Society issued a volume of one hundred and 
eighty pages upon the “Ohio Canals.” A complete and concise state- 
ment of this subject has never before appeared and has long been de- 
manded both by the state officials and others interested therein. The 
little volume issued comprises not only an accurate and thorough ac- 
count of the origin, construction and abandonment of the canals but also 
a detailed official statement of their cost, method of raising the funds by 
the state for the completion and maintenance of the canals, their effect 
upon the financial and industrial interests of the commonwealth. The 
material for this volume was prepared by Messrs C. C. Huntington and 
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C. P. McClelland, two competent post-graduates of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, under the personal direction of Professor J. E. Hagerty, Depart- 
ment of Political Science and Economics. This book has widely attracted 
the notice of students and professors and is a most valuable contribution 
to Ohio economic literature. One thousand copies were issued, two hun- 
dred in cloth binding and eight hundred in paper. Copies were sent not 
only to members of the Society, but also to each member of the newly 
elected Seventy-seventh General Assembly. 

The Society also published in November, 1905, a little volume of one 
hundred and twenty-five pages, prepared by Secretary Randall at the 
request of the Society Trustees upon the “Serpent Mound, Its History and 
Mystery.” This monograph also deals at some length with the serpent 
worship among primitive races, and its relation to the religion of the 
Mound Builders. It is particularly fitted to be a guide book and com- 
pendium of information for those who visit Serpent Mound and wish 
to learn all that may be known concerning that wonderful work of a van- 
ished race. It has received flattering notice from some of the leading 
publications of the country. One thousand copies of this book were 
issued, six hundred copies of which were bound in cloth and four hundred 
in paper. It was sent not only to the members of the Society, but also 
to the members of the Seventy-seventh General Assembly. 

The exhaustive and scholarly report by Professor W. C. Mills of 
his archeological explorations in the summer of 1904, which report 
appeared in the January, 1906, QuarTerLy, has also been printed in 
separate pamphlet form for distribution to those who are especially in- 
terested in the archeological work of the Society. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


Since the Annual Meeting of the Society, June 2, 1905, the Executive 
Committee has held meetings as follows 

June 19, 1905, in the rooms of the Columbus Public Library, at which 
meeting the salaries were determined of the various officers who receive 
compensation for their services. Mr. A. B. Coover was employed as 
assistant to Prof. W. C. Mills in the Museum and Library. Standing 
Committees for the year were selected as follows: 

Finance — Messrs. Rickly, Ryan and Bareis. 

Fort Ancient — Messrs. Prince, Harper and Bareis. 

Serpent Mound — Messrs. Martzolff, Hunter and Randall. 

Museum and Library — Messrs. Wright, Martzolff and Brinkerhoff. 

Publications — Messrs. Ryan, Keifer and Randall. 

Executive Committee meetings were held in the Columbus Public 
Library, August 28, 1905; October 25, 1905; and November 24, 1905. 

Hon. S. S. Rickly, Trustee and Treasurer, died November 22d. An 
extended sketch of Mr. Rickly and his services to the Society appeared 
in the Quarterly of the Society for January, 1906. The funeral of Mr. 
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Rickly occurred on the afternoon of November 24, at the Reform Church, 
Columbus and was attended by Messrs. Bareis, Hunter, Martzolff, 
Prince, Randall, Thompson, Wood and Mills. The meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held after the funeral. Immediate action was 
required as to the election of the successor to Mr. Rickly. Mr. E. -F. Wood 
was elected Trustee to succeed Mr. Rickly. This election by the Execu- 
tive Committee could only obtain until the next annual meeting of the 
Society. Mr. Wood was also elected to succeed Mr. Rickly as Treasurer. 
No election of Assistant Treasurer was held. Mr. Wood subsequently 
gave bond of $5,000 as Treasurer and took charge of the office. 

The Executive Committee also met in the Directors’ Room of the 
Ohio State Savings & Loan Association, Outlook Building, January 28, 
1906; March 24, 1906, and May 9, 1906, at which meetings merely routine 
business was transacted. 


ITINERARY OF THE OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


On June 7th, 1905, the Secretary attended the annual meeting of 
the Richland County Historical Society, held in the G. A. R. Rooms, 
Memorial Building, Mansfield, Ohic, on which occasion he delivered an 
address on “Some Phases of Early Ohio History.” 

On July 5th, 1905, the Secretary participated in the exercises of the 
Centennial Celebration of Champaign County, held at Urbana, Ohio, deliv- 
ering an address in the afternoon of Pioneer and Home-coming Day, his 
subject being “The Builders of the Buckeye State.” (See pages 470-472, 
Volume 14.) 

On August 3d, 1905, the Secretary accompanied President Brinker- 
hoff and Messrs. A. J. Baughman and M. B. Bushnell, Life Members of 
the Society, and Mr. Peter Bisman and Mr. M. D. Frazier, Editor of the 
Mansfield Herald, upon a visit to the far-famed watershed barn, situated 
on the Craig farm, near Five Corners, in Springfield township, some seven 
miles from Mansfield. 

On August 17th, 1905, the Secretary in company with Trustee C. L. 
Martzolff, and Mr. C. L. Bozman, visited Stockport, Morgan county, for 
the purpose of conferring with Mr. Obadiah Brokaw concerning the 
transfer by the latter of the Big Bottom Park to the Society. 

On August 18th, 1905, the Secretary paid a trip to Chillicothe and 
thence to the Harness Mounds for the purpose of viewing the excava- 
tions being made at that point by Prof. W. C. Mills, the Curator of the 
Society. This was one of the most successful and valuable explorations 
by Mr. Mills and will be in due time reported in full by him. 

On August 25th, 1905, the Secretary made a trip to Sidney, whence 
in company with Judge E. L. Hoskins, Mr. H. R. McVey, Superintendent 
of Schools, and Mr. A. J. Hess, President of the Board of Education, a 
visit was made to the former residence of John Johnson, for many years 
the government agent for the Ohio Indians; the site of the old stockade 
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Fort Pickiwilliny, and the site of the last battle of the French and Indian 
War, and thence to the location of old Fort Laramie, on the banks of the 
Loramie Creek. The party was met at Fort Laramie site, which is on 
the farm of Mr. F. C. Arkenberg, by Mr. F. G. Uhrich, Superintendent of 
Schools at Loramie, who gave the party much valuable information con- 
cerning the history of the fort. 

On August 29th, 1905, Trustee Martzolff and Secretary Randall visited 
Serpent Mound, where they made an extended and thorough examination 
of the park, both as to the bottom lands of Brush Creek and the improve- 
ments in all sections of the property which had been made under the 
direction of Mr. Wallace. Mr. Wallace has been most faithful in his 
duties and the park was never in more excellent condition than now. 

There is a project on foot by an incorporated company to build an 
electric line from Hillsboro to Peebles, which line will pass by the gate 
of the Serpent Mound Park. At the request of the electric line company, 
Secretary Randall prepared an article on Serpent Mound to be inserted in 
the prospectus of the company. 

After visiting Serpent Mound, Messrs. Martzolff and Randall drove to 
Butler’s Hotel, some two or three miles from Fort Hill, where they 
remained over night, and early next morning (August 31) ascended 
Fort Hill, and spent several hours in inspecting the remains of that 
stone fort, one of the most extensive and best preserved stone enclosures 
of the Mound Builders in the state of Ohio. The hill and fort are now 
the property of the son of Mr. J. E. Easton, who lives at the base of the 
hill. Messrs. Martzolff and Randall journeyed by way of Peebles to Ports- 
mouth, thence to Piketon, Pike county, where they inspected the famous 
“Graded Way,” with the purpose of making observations as to whether 
or not it were an artificial or natural structure. Both were inclined to 
think it was a work of nature, mostly if not entirely. This view was par- 
ticularly shared by Professor Martzolff, who has given much study to the 
subject of geology and natural surface formations. 

On September 7th, 1905, the Secretary, upon special invitation of 
President Hunt of Denison University, formed one of the party con- 
sisting of Governor Herrick, Mr. Wade Ellis, Attorney General, Mr. Tod 
B. Galloway, Secretary to the Governor, and Colonel B. L. Bargar, 
in a visit to Granville, Licking county, to attend the exercises of that day 
pertinent to the one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Granville. 

On September 10th, 1905, Professor B. F. Prince visited Fort Ancient 
on business connected with the care of the same by Custodian Cowen. 

On September 17th, 1905, the Secretary visited Fort Ancient, where 
he remained for some two days inspecting the fort and consulting with Mr. 
Warren Cowen, the custodian, as to the condition of the fort and pro- 
posed improvements to be made by the Society. 

On September 30th, 1905, the Secretary with President Brinkerhoff, 
Trustees W. H. Hunter, M. R. Andrews, D. J. Ryan, C. L. Martzolff, 
participated in the exercises accompanying the donation of the park by 
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Mr. Obadiah Brokaw to the Society and the commemoration of the event 
which the monument erected thereon perpetuates. A full account by 
Prof. Martzolff of this celebration is published in the Society’s Quarterly 
for January, 1906. 

The deed, dated September 5th, 1905, of Obadiah Brokaw and Lidia 
Brokaw, his wife, recites that in consideration of the sum of one dollar 
and other valuable considerations hereinafter set forth, the property con- 
sisting of about two acres (properly described) is granted, remised, re- 
leased and forever warranted to the Society, on the condition that the 
Society elect the grantor, Obadiah Brokaw, a Life Member, and upon the 
further consideration that the Society “shall keep the lands herein con- 
veyed properly inclosed and protected from destruction and injury by the 
public, to maintain the same as a free public park” and that the Society 
“shall erect no buildings of any description whatsoever upon said prem- 
ises; and that it shall not sell, lease or rent said property or any part 
thereof for any purpose whatsoever.” 

On November 4th, 1905, the Secretary accompanied by Trustee 
Prince, again visited Fort Ancient to confer with Mr. Cowen concerning 
the proposed addition to the custodian’s house. 

On November 22d, 1905, Trustee Martzolff made a trip to Stockport 
on business concerning Big Bottom Park, and then proceeded to Lebanon, 
where he secured some valuable donations to the Society. 

On November 29th and 30th, 1905, Professor W. C. Mills, as the repre- 
sentative of the Society, attended the annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of Science, the sessions of which were held in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, and at which upwards of sixty papers on scientific 
subjects were read and discussed. Professor Mills, on behalf of the So- 
ciety, presented four papers upon different subject pertaining to the archae- 
ology of Ohio. ' 

The Secretary, who had been appointed by the Executive Committee 
to represent the Society at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, to be held at Baltimore and Washington on December 26th to 
29th, inclusive, was unable to go, and in accordance with the previous 
request of the Executive Committee, Professor B. F. Prince went as the 
representative of the Society. Of this meeting Professor Prince made a 
report to the Executive Committee at its meeting on January 25th, 1906. 

On April 29th, 1906, Curator Mills, as the representative of the 
Society, addressed the Men’s Club of Toledo, in the Episcopal Church, 
his subject being “The Ohio Explorations.” 

On April 30th, 1906, in company with Professor Prince and Colonel 
Harper, the Secretary again visited Fort Ancient to inspect the comple- 
tion of the addition to the house made by Custodian Cowen. 

On May 15th, 1906, Curator Mills, as the representative of the So- 
ciety, attended the meeting of the National Museum Association, held in 
New York City. 

On May 29th, 1906, Curator Mills delivered an address upon “The 
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Mound Builders and the Ohio Explorations,” at the Third Street Pres- 
byterian Church at Dayton. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


On December Ist, 1905, after consultation with members of the Finance 
Committee of the Executive Committee, the Secretary made out a budget 
of the Society for the Auditor of State, containing the following items 
for 1906: $2,700 for current expenses, $2,500 for museum and field work, 
and $2,800 for publications; for 1907, $2,700 for current expenses, $2,500 
for museum and field work, and $2,800 for publications. The Finance 
Committee of the House (Hon. D. W. Baldwin, Chairman), allowed in the 
partial appropriation bill, $750 for current expenses, $750 for publications 
and nothing for museum and field work. In the general appropriation bill 
for 1906, the Finance Committee of the House granted $1,950 for current 
expenses, thus making a total for 1906 of $2,700 (the amount asked for), 
for current expenses. The Finance Committee allowed $2,800 for pub- 
lications (the amount asked for), but it allowed only $2,000 for museum 
and field work, the amount which had been asked and received two years 
ago. The other items, for publication and current expenses, respectively, 
being the same that was allowed and asked for two years ago. The 
policy of the Finance Committee of the House was to grant no increase 
in any department unless absolutely necessary and very many departments 
were seriously trimmed. The first appropriation bill passed the House and 
Senate without opposition, either in the committee or on the floor, to the 
items for the Society. 

In the second appropriation bill (for 1907) the Finance Committee of 
Senate and House allowed the same amounts as in the first, viz, those 
asked for by the Society except that only $2,000 was granted for museum 
and field work where $2,500 had been requested. 

At the request of many members of the House and Senate it was 
agreed that a special item of $9,600 shou!d be inserted in the second appro- 
priation bill (for 1907) for the reprinting of the fifteen annual volumes, 
ten complete sets to go to each member of the Seventy-seventh General 
Assembly, the sets to be boxed and delivered by the Society without ex- 
pense to the members. After this second bill had been introduced in the 
House, with the approval of Chairman Baldwin, it was amended by Repre- 
sentative Wertz so as to include an additional special appropriation of 
$4,000 for the reprinting of the volume of the Centennial Celebration pro- 
ceedings of 1903; fifty copies to go to each member of the legislature. 
The bill as thus amended passed the House without opposition and later 
passed the Senate with no opposing vote. 

The Secretary desires to report that in all his dealings with the 
legislators during the past session he met with invariable courtesy and 
consideration, especially by the members of the Finance Committee of the 
House and Senate. 
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THE BUILDING PROJECT. 


Perhaps the most interesting and important subject concerning which 
the Secretary has to speak is the time-honored and perennial one known 
as the Building Project. The securing of a building for a home and 
headquarters of this Society has ever been the dream of both members 
and officers. There is a saying that the dream of one age is the realiza- 
tion of the next. It begins to look as though that saying might prove 
true in our case. Certainly the initiative has been taken and the practical 
consideration of the subject commenced. It will be recalled that this sub- 
ject was discussed at the last annual meeting of the Society, but no definite 
action was taken, it being tacitly referred to the Executive Committee for 
consideration. At the meeting of the. Executive Committee, January 
26, 1906, the Secretary brought the matter before the committee, stating 
that the State Librarian, Mr. C. B. Galbreath, and the Library Commis- 
sion had practically come to the conclusion that it would be feasible 
for them to co-operate with the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society in the erection of a building, said building to be prefer- 
ably located in the center of the city if it could be there located, if not, 
upon the Ohio State University Campus, suitable quarters for both insti- 
tutions in any event to be provided in the same building. After the regu- 
lar appropriation for the Society had been substantially secured, the mat- 
ter of a building was taken up by Messrs. Galbreath and Randall. Hon, 
D. W. Crist, Chairman of the Senate Library Committee and formerly a 
member of the House from Columbiana county, stated that he thought the 
time was opportune for the introduction of a bill for the joint purpose 
proposed if the Library and the Society were sufficiently united in the 
movement. The Library must have in the immediate future larger 
quarters. It was not to be expected that the legislature would provide 
two separate buildings, one for the State Library and one for the State 
Historical Society. Under the direction of the State Librarian and the 
Secretary of the Society, a bill was drawn up providing for an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 for the securing of a site and the erection of a building 
for the combined purpose of the two institutions. This bill, known as 
Senate Bill No. 195, was introduced by Senator Crist on March 5, 1906, 
and read for the first time. The second reading occurred on March 6, 
when the bill was referred to the Library Committee, consisting of Sena- 
tors Gayman, Denman, Meck, Atwell and Crist. It was duly considered 
by the Library Committee and reported back by the committee on March 
27, with the approval of the committee and the request that it be placed 
upon the calendar and action upon it be postponed until the adjourned 
session in 1908. This action was taken with the informal consent of the 
Senate Finance Committee, to which in the regular order of proceedings 
the bill should have first been referred, as it called for an appropriation. 
The bill thus inaugurated and promoted becomes what is known as a 
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“live bill” and will be taken up in the adjourned session and acted upon, 
As the session in 1908 will be composed of the same members as the 
present one, the bill will be taken from the calendar with more or less 
support at the outset and it is confidently expected that by that time a 
majority of the members of the legislature will become favorable to the 
bill or to some modification of the same. The bill is as follows: 


Mr. CRIsT, S. B. No. 195. 
A BILL 


To provide for acquiring by gift or purchase, a suitable site upon which to 
erect a state building for the use of the state library and the state 
archeological and historical society. 


WuHueErEAS, The quarters now occupied by the state library are entirely 
inadequate to its needs, present and prospective; and 

WHEREAS, The museum and library of the state archeological and 
historical society occupy temporarily rooms in buildings of the Ohio state 
university that are unsuited for these collections, and much needed for 
other purposes; and 

WuereEAS, The rooms now occupied by the state library are needed 
for the senate and state officers. Therefore, 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio; 

Section 1. That there is hereby constituted a board to be known 
as the state building commission, to be composed of the governor and 
attorney general, ex-officio, and three citizens of the state, one to be chosen 
by the board of library commissioners and to be one of said-commissioners 
or the state librarian, one to be chosen by the state archeological and his- 
torical society from its membership, and one to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, within thirty days after the passage of this act. Said state building 
commission shall have authority to select and acquire a site suitable for 
the erection of a state building which shall be of sufficient dimensions to 
iurnish accommodations for the state library and the museum and library 
of the state archeological and historical society. 

SecTIon 2. Said commission is hereby vested with full authority to 
select a site for such building and to acquire title thereto, by gift or pur- 
chase, in the name of the state of Ohio; provided, however, that if such 
commission should be unable to acquire a suitable site by gift or at a 
price deemed by it reasonable and proper, it is hereby vested with power 
and authority to erect the building, hereinafter provided for, upon the 
state house grounds, at the corner of Broad and Third streets, or at the 
corner of State and Third streets, or upon the grounds of the Ohio state 
university, at some place mutually agreed upon by said commission and 
the trustees of the Ohio state university. 

Section 3. Forthwith upon the acquisition of the title to such site 
or the location of said building upon the state house grounds or the 
grounds of the Ohio state university, said commission shall publicly 
request the presentation, within a reasonable time thereafter, to be desig- 
nated in such request, of competitive plans and specifications with accom- 
panying estimates for such building or alternate designs as said commis- 
sion may determine upon. And said commission shall thereupon select 
from the plans presented the one by them deemed the most suitable and 
appropriate, and which shall comply with the terms of this act, and shall 
employ either the architect whose plan is selected, or some other competent 
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architect to furnish specifications and complete working plans for said: 
building. And said commission may, in requesting the presentation of such 
plans, offer a prize or prizes, not to exceed five in number, for the most 
suitable plans presented, to be by said commission awarded, and said 
commission is authorized to expend not more than one thousand dollars 
($1,000) for such purpose. 

Sectioon 4. Upon the completion of such specifications and working 
plans said commission shall have general charge and control of the con- 
tracting, constructidn and erection of said building, but they shall be 
governed and controlled by chapter 1, title 6, of the Revised Statutes of 
Ohio, relating to public buildings, so far as applicable. Said commission 
shall exercise general control and supervision of the erection of said build- 
ing, and shall have power to employ a competent superintendent of con- 
struction to superintend the same and employ such other assistants as 
may be necessary. And said commission shall, as far as practicable in 
the construction of such building, employ Ohio labor and use material 
native to this state. Such building shall be completed within two years 
from the time suitable land is acquired or from the time that said com- 
mission finds itself unable to acquire suitable land and decides to locate 
said building on the state house grounds or the Ohio state university 
grounds. : 

Section 5. Said commission shall elect one of their own number as 
chairman, and shall have power to employ a clerk, who, in addition to 
such other duties as may be assigned to him by said commission, shall 
keep full and accurate minutes of all proceedings of said commission, in- 
cluding copies of all contracts, plans and specifications, which shall at 
all times be open to public inspection. Said commission is also fully 
empowered to fix the compensation of said clerk, and of said superinten- 
dent of construction and other assistants, and to determine the sums to 
be paid to architects who submit plans for said building. The member 
of said commission appointed by the governor shall receive compensa- 
tion for his services under this act for a period of not to exceed two and 
one-half years from the passage of this act, of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) per annum, and shall receive no other compensation, but all the 
expenses of the commission for books, stationery and other supplies shall 
be paid out of the treasury of the state on the warrant of the auditor 
of the state, to be issued upon a requisition of said commission, 

Section 6. The majority of said members shall be competent to 
exercise any authority which this act vests in said commission, including 
the making of any and all contracts. 

Section 7. If any officer above designated shall retire from office 
before the completion of said building, his successor in office shall be 
his successor as a member of said commission, or if the member appointed, 
or any member elected, shall retire from the commission, the authority 
by which he was appointed or elected shall name his successor in the 
manner provided in section 1 of this act. 

Section 8. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the state treasury to the credit of the 
general revenue fund, not otherwise appropriated. And the further sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the state treasury to the credit of the general revenue 
fund, not otherwise appropriated, subject to draft on and after February 
15, 1907. Said appropriations shall be paid out on warrants issued by 
the auditor of the state, upon requisitions and estimates signed by the 
authority of the state building commission; provided, that said commis- 
sion shall not accept any plan or enter into any contract or contracts that 
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will contemplate or provide for a total expenditure of an amount in ex- 
cess of four hundred thousand dollars ($400,000) for the purposes cov- 
ered by this act. And further provided, that said building, when fully 
completed, equipped and ready for occupancy, shall not cost an amount 
in excess of said sum of four hundred thousand dollars ($400,000). 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the last annual meeting (June 2, 1905), there have been received 
into Life Membership of the Society the following: Mr. Obadiah Brokaw, 
‘Stockport; Mr. Charles L. Bozman, McConnelsville; Hon. B. G. Dawes, 
Marietta; Hon. George H. Ketcham, Toledo; Hon. Francis W. Tread- 
way, Cleveland; Mr. John Seip, Chillicothe; Mr..Almer Hegler, Wash- 
ington C. H.; Mr. J. S. Roof, Ashville; Mr. C. Earl Dougan, McCon- 
nelsville; Dr. Daniel D. Berolzheimer, New York, N. Y.; and Hon. John 
H. Patterson, Dayton. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


In my last report I stated that every available space granted us in Page 
Hall had been utilized for exhibition purposes, but during the year I was 
compelled to remodel the display room to make space enough for eight 
more cases which were used at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis. All 
of these cases were used to display the specimens received during our 
recent explorations. This relieved the situation for a short time, but at 
present we have many hundred specimens with no available room for 
their exhibition, and our only hope lies in securing the passage of the bill 
introduced at the last session of the Legislature to provide an adequate 
building to meet our present and future needs. During the past year many 
private collections have been received. A collection of 450 pieces was 
received by prepaid freight from an unknown donor. Mr. Thomas J. 
Brown, Waynesville, sent to the museum his entire collection of 246 archae- 
ological specimens. Capt. I. N. Hook, Stockport, a collection of 178 
archaeological specimens, together with a few valuable historical speci- 
mens, such as first millstones used at Fort Harmer, first salt kettle used 
in Ohio, officers’ chest war of 1812, grandfather’s clock, etc. Mr. David 
R. Safford, Columbus, presented a small collection of archaeological 
specimens consisting of 11 copper pieces and an amulet of polished stone 
taken from a mound in Gallia county. Mr. H. C. McNeil, Columbus, pre- 
sented a fine copper bracelet taken from a mound. Mr. Almer Hegler, 
Washington C. H., presented the remainder of his archeological collec- 
tion consisting of 227 specimens. Mr. H. L. Fishback, Columbus, pre- 
sented a sheet of 20 bills, uncut, denomination of 25 sols each, such as 
were used in paying the soldiers of Napoleon’s army; also one cap-lock 
single barreled pistol. Mr. John Seip, Chillicothe, presented his entire col- 
‘ection of archaeological specimens numbering 2,201 pieces, all collected 
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in the Paint Creek Valley and vicinity. Mr. Seip also presented 31 his- 
torical papers concerning the early days of Chillicothe. 

During the year the field explorations were conducted in Jackson and 
Ross counties. In Jackson county the greater part of the time was taken 
up in examining a number of Rock Shelters in the vicinity of the City 
of Jackson. This examination showed that the Rock Shelter was not a 
permanent abode of aboriginal man and was only occupied by him during 
the hunting season or while securing salt from the many salt springs in. 
the neighborhood. We also exposed and photographed a number of pic- 
tured rocks in the northern part of the county. The latter part of the sea- 
son was spent in finishing the explorations of the Harness Mound, Ross- 
county, which was begun two years ago. This mound proved to be the most 
interesting and valuable of all the mounds so far examined by the Society, 
although the mound had been previously examined by explorers during 
half a century past and the artifacts taken therefrom scattered throughout 
the United States, and some taken by Squier and Davis are in the Black- 
more Museum, England. We removed the entire mound, unearthing 133: 
burials, all of which had been cremated except five. From the graves were 
taken 12,209 speciments, which are now catalogued and placed on exhibitiom 
in the museum. The specimens consist of more than 100 pieces of copper, 
pipes, beads, knives, bone awls and needles, cut ocean shells, obsidian,,. 
woven fabric, human jaws perforated and worn for ornament, mica cut 
into designs and many objects made of flint, bone and shell. 

The library has also kept pace with former years and we now have 
2,8U2 volumes recorded in the accession book with many volumes now 
ready to be record two very liberal contributions having been recently 
made, but not yet enicred. The first of the latter donations was received 
through Prof. Martzolff and embracing 89 volumes from the library of 
Gov. Thomas Corwin. Most of these volumes are Government Statistics. 
The second donation comes from the estate of the late Alfred Kelly,. 
formerly resident of Columbus, and consists of 86 volumes, many per- 
taining to early Ohio history. 

During the year I completed my-report upon the “Baum Village Site” 
and it was published in the January (1906) QuarTERLy. I am now en- 
gaged upon my report of the Harness Mound and hope to have it ready 
for the January QuarRTERLY, 1907. 

All of the curator’s spare time has been used in working upon the 
card catalogue and we now have recorded upon our accession book, and a. 
card catalogue made of, 20,177 specimens, all secured from the explora- 
tions of the Baum Village Site, Gartner Mound and Village Site and the: 
Harness Mound. 

I have planned for the present season to examine a portion of the 
Seip Group of Mounds, situated along Paint Creek, about two miles from 
Bainbridge. These mounds have never been examined by any explorer 
and we look for splendid results. 
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I wish to thank the officers and members of the Executive Committee 

who have aided me in many ways to make my work pleasant and agreeable. 
W. C. Mitts, Curator. 

Supplemental to his formal report Professor Mills brought 
before the Society the matter of the Jamestown Centennial Cele- 
bration, which will be held at Jamestown, Virginia, from May 
to November, 1907, commemorative of the establishment of the 
Jamestown settlement in 1607. The commission appointed by 
Governor Pattison to have charge of the Ohio exhibit for this 
centennial consists of Mr. Clive C. Handy, Wauseon, Mr. Ernest 
Root, Medina, Mr. John P. Given, Circleville, Mr. B. W. Camp- 
bell, Cincinnati and Professor George W. Knight, Columbus, the 
latter being the acting secretary. The legislature placed at the 
disposal of this commission $75,000 for the Ohio exhibit. The 
Ohio Commission desires to have an exhibit in the proposed Ohio 
Building, of historical relics and archeological specimens by the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, and have inti- 
mated to the Curator and Secretary of the Society that they will 
probably place at the disposal of the Society for such exhibit the 
sum of $2,500. The members of the Society by formal motion 
expressed their approval of the idea of the Society making such 
an exhibit, subject to proper arrangements which might be made 
by the Executive Committee of the Society and the Ohio Com- 
mission for the Jamestown Celebration. 

Following the report of the Curator, the Treasurer, Mr. 
Wood, submitted the following annual report: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand February 1, 1905... ...........ccccccncccces $1,222 29 
PRE, TOI TIS oii. do 6 aki iidiccciciccen cee rneecodnnn 114 00 
eee I IN oo chins ocrow owe ci eecr acca eeiaionp «auras 50 00 
Pmtevest Ge Fermranet Pid, nc. coc ccve ceviessvewsccse canes 106 75 
NNN Soc shiae, aioe aula pie Ge ote anwratecd Soma Syed ma eman es 12 00 
Books sold ...... aah ama Gia obeta tea aw ee ede Rae 65 07 
From Treasurer of State: 

Appropriation for current expenses.................. 2,588 14 

Appropriation for Field Work, etc.................. 2,515 91 

Appropriation for Publications ...... 0.0.06. cccceccess 2,735 52 

Appropriation. for Reprinting Publications.......... 7,500 00 


sein billie tenen deletes ddpe ea atadide tae eionticaaaiiaatoas’ $16,909 68 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

PE WD iit pen cence snerkdeedmiien GieheNaeseGaued $980 51 
ee ee eer tee eee 620 50 
ne ee ns nd cnddieevennbianahdppeaendnewene 354 20 
ni... nt aneetnsiemeSeaGiratoraaanne 109 63 
I Sorc i ee eins So cats ce Wale eadoain meoatie he rhe 2,729 87 
SN INN oi cig. dicsicadaian aedadeinwRan ewan ees on 7,500 00 
BES OE RN sons 5. cnc.aits aus aiaienisara Gioia ieataui ore eee 301 05 
SOS Nt ght oo Nia cesrasiale Wet gk ane, Se hee ea 2,200 00 
PS: SN WII ovine oiginwis Sede oesins SHOOK da eae oe 75 97 
MMS Sac istat tia’ al ztsik, xc niet ra tGu sto ce aie eid ala unin ae am peels wsielane oo 85 87 
AR AARNE NN eosin. ere Ginw He KSDI ORRG OO aSee ean 852 47 
De RE ee re en eee 35. 25 
TEE ST io Ss i559 adi nrn SAS esi v Road Oalalo Rew eager 56 00 
COO THUS CO TCO. oo. 0 cb ce ce vena veslense es cenion 26 80 
Peewee GE TresetPers DONG... 60:0 « cciccinccccccwsecewaweive's 15 00 
Ee a INE IN 55 6.05 aie Sole dive Sua Cowie Ruinanioeee exiod 259 00 
SR NI alia cis scrciee,Slaarala vaferds OG sao eNeeeaeeRews 19 2 
balance on hand Pebruaty 1, 1006. ics. ccceccncecvneswe veces 688 35 

TD i endncvisiaise epavdtichtted nee $16,909 68 

* Total amount of Permanent Fund. ........6:s00000s 0 $4,459 00 


E. F. Woop, Treasurer. 


Following the report of the Treasurer, the Secretary sub- 
mitted brief reports from the Chairmen of. the Committees on 
Fort Ancient, Serpent Mound and Big Bottom Park, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORT ANCIENT. 


The committee has made a number of trips to the Fort during the year. 
It can report the grounds and walls to be in fine order and improving 
each year. Trees have been planted in places where old ones have dis- 
appeared. A part of the Fort where the grass has given out has been 
under cultivation in order to get it back to a better sod. Your committee 
authorized the building of a large porch at the house and the erection of 
« woodshed. Other minor improvements have been made for the better- 
ment of things around the Fort. 

B. F. Prince, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIG BOTTOM PARK. 


Big Bottom Park was formally received by the officers of the Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Society, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the monument which had been erected by Mr. Obadiah Brokaw and which 
together with two acres of ground surrounding the site of the pioneer 
blockhouse had been generously presented to the Society for care and 
preservation. 
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The preliminary negotiations between Mr. Brokaw and the Society 
began on August 17, 1905, when at the request of Mr. Brokaw, through 
Trustee Martzolff, Secretary Randall visited him at his home near Stock- 
port. Mr. Brokaw offered to transfer to the Society the monument -mark- 
ing the site of the Indian massacre and the two acres surrounding it pro- 
vided that the Society would obligate itself to the preservation and main- 
tainance of the same as a free public park. These negotiations were ap- 
proved and accepted by the Executive Committee of the Society on August 
28, 1905, and the proper survey and deed were immediately made and the 
Society at once through its committee entered upon its part of the contract. 
The dedicatory exercises were held on Saturday, Sept. 30, in the presence 
of about four thousand people. 

The project of the proper enclosure of the park was then entered 
upon and the committee was fortunate in having offered them by Mr. J. 
S. Roof, of Ashville, representative of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, through the courtesy of Mr. A. W. Sprague, sufficient wire for, and 
the erection of a durable fence, free of charge. The offer was promptly 
accepted. The Committee then secured locust posts and had them set in 
accordance with the direction of Mr. Roof. The end and corner posts 
are of extra size and have been anchored in cement. All of them have 
been painted white and everything is in readiness for placing the fence, 
which will be done without delay under the supervision of Mr. Roof. 

The Committee has also planted quite a number of native rapid-grow- 
ing sugars which will add materially to the appearance of the park. The 
ground is covered with a thick growth of alfalfa which has been already 
cut this season. 

The Committee suggests the placing of an arched gateway at the en- 
trance of the park with the name of the park and its ownership upon it. 
This would be along the public road and plainly visible to passing boats on 
the river. 

The action of the Society in assuming the control of Big Bottom Park 
is highly appreciated by the people of Morgan County. They have taken 
great interest in the work of our Society and it has gained many friends 
and strong supporters in that section of the state. 

C. L. Martzoirr, Chairman. 


The Secretary reported that at the last annual meeting a 
committee consisting of Professor G. Frederick Wright, Hon. 
D. J. Ryan and Mr. E. O. Randall were appointed to revise the 
constitution of this Society and report said revision at this annual 
meeting. This committee, after careful consideration, begs leave 
to make the following report — the changes between the consti- 
tution reported and the previous one were pointed out by the 
Secretary as the different sections were read. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
As Amended June 9, 1906. 
ARTICLE I.— NAME AND LOCATION. 


SecTIon 1. This Society shall be known as The Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society. Its office shall be located and its principal 
business be transacted at Columbus, Ohio, 


ArTICLE II. — MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The membership of this Society shall be divided into four 
classes, designated as follows: Life Members, Active Members, Cor- 
responding Members and Honorary Members. Application for member- 
ship shall be made to the Secretary of the Society and by him referred to 
the Executive Committee. Upon the approval of the Executive Committee 
and the payment of the annual fee, such applicants shall be declared 
members. 


SEcTION 2. The payment at any one time of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) to the Society shall constitute the person so paying a life mem- 
ber.* Life members shall be exempt from all further dues, and shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of active membership. 


Any person who shall make a donation to the Society, the value of 
which shall be determined by the trustees to be not less than twenty-five 
dollars ($25.00) shall be entited to life membership. Said life membership 
payments shall constitute a permanent fund to be invested at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. The income only of this fund to be used by 
the Society as the Executive Committee may direct. 


Section 3. Active members shall be residents of Ohio, and shall pay 
in advance an annual fee of three dollars. They shall be entitled to vote 
and hold office. They shall receive free all publications of the Society and 
have free access to the museum and fibrary. 


Section 4. Corresponding members may be residents of any locality, 
and shall be persons who take an interest in the Society and its objects, 
and are willing to aid it by representing its interests and securing dona- 
tions for its museum and library. Secretaries of historical or kindred 
societies whose publications are furnished to this society may be con- 
stituted corresponding members, 

SecTION 5. Honorary members shall be persons distinguished for 


scientific and literary attainment, particularly in the departments of archae- 
ology and history. 





*The Society since its organization has received over two hundred and 
thirty-five life members. 
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ArTICLE III. — GOvERN MENT. 


Section 1. The government of this Society shall be vested in a board 
of twenty-one (21) trustees, fifteen (15) of whom shall be elected by bal- 
lot by the Society at its annual meetings. The other six trustees neces- 
sary to complete the number of twenty-one (21) shall be appointed by the 
Governor of Ohio, as provided by the legislative enactment of April 16, 
1891, two to be appointed each year to serye for the period of three 
years, or until their successors are appointed and qualified. The fifteen 
(15) elected by the Society shall be divided into three classes, five only 
being elected each year, to serve for three years each from the time of their 
election, or until their successors are elected and qualified. In case a va- 
cancy occurs among the trustees thus elected by the Society during their 
term of service, the remaining trustees shall fill such vacancy until the 
next annual meeting of the Society, when the vacancy shall be filled by 
the Society. : 

Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall elect a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, a Curator, who may, if so required, 
act as Librarian, and such other officers as the proper management of 
ithe Society may require. 

Section 3. ‘There shall be an Executive Committee, which shall con- 
sist of the elected officers of the Society and five other members whom 
the trustees shall select from their own number. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have full power in the interim to conduct and administer 
the affairs of the Society. Five members of said committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 4. The trustees may appoint, such other committees as may 
from time to time be required. , 

Section 5. The trustees may fix the tenure of office and compensation 
of all officers and agents, and may remove the same whenever the interests 
of the Society demand. , 

, Section 6. The trustees may adopt a code of By-Laws for the gov- 
ernment of the Society, not inconsistent with the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion and this Constitution. 


ArTIcLE IV.— OFFICERs. 


Section 7. President — The President of the Board of Trustees shall 
be President of the Society. He shall preside at all meetings of the 
Society, shall have a casting vote, shall appoint all committees not other- 
wise provided for, shall sign all orders drawn on the Treasurer, and per- 
form such other duties as usually pertain to the office. 

Section 2. Vice-President—In the absence of the President, the 
Senior Vice-President shall perform the duties usually incumbent upon 
the office of President, and in the absence cf both cs these officers, the 
duties shall be performed by the Second Vice-Prsident. 
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Section 3. Treasurer — The Treasurer shall receive all payments of 
money to the Society and receipt for the same. He shall disburse the 
funds of the Society only upon orders signed ‘by the President and Secre- 
tary. He shall give bond to the Board of Trustees in such amount as 
they may require. He shall keep account of all receipts and disbursements, 
and shall render an annual statement to the Society, and statements to 
the trustees whenever they shall so require. 

Section 4. Secretary— The Secretary shall keep the minutes and 
records of the Society; edit all the publications of the Society; give due 
notice of all meetings; furnish certificates to members; supervise all cor- 
respondence of the Society; attend all meetings of the various standing 
committees of the Board of Trustees, and shall perform such other duties 
as the trustees may direct. He shall make a written report to the Society 
at the annual meetings, and may perform the duties of Librarian. 

Section 5. Curator — The Curator shall have charge of the museum 
and archaeological collections of the Society. He shall keep all articles 
that come under his charge in proper order, prepare and keep a catalogue 
or card list of the same and carefully label them. He shall have charge of 
the archaeological explorations of the Society throughout the state. 

Section» 6. Librarian — The Librarian shall have charge of the li- 
brary, the care and arrangement of books, manuscripts, papers, maps, 
paintings, and all other property belonging to the same. He shall properly 
preserve, arrange and keep them in order, and shall prepare and keep a 
catalogue of the same. He shall keep a book in which shall be recorded all 
donations to the Society, of whatever nature, with the name of the donor 
and date of receipt by the Society; and shall also carefully label said 
donations with the name of this Society and the name of the donor. He 
shall not permit anything belonging to the Society to be removed from its 
rooms, except as provided for in the regulations of the library and museum. 
He shall report at each regular meeting the donations received since the 
preceding meeting, and at the annual meetings shall make a full report of 
the condition of the library. , 


ARTICLE V.— MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society shall end February 1, and 
the annual meeting shall be held at Columbus within thirty days there- 
after as the Executive Committee may determine. Due notice of the 
meeting shall be mailed by the Secretary to all members of the Society at 
least ten days before such annual meeting is held. 

SecTION 2. Special meetings may be held at any time at the call of the 
President and Secretary. 

Section 3. Ten members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at any meeting of the Society. 
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ArTICLE VI. — LIABILITIES. 


Section 1. No debts shall be contracted by the Society, nor by any of 
its trustees, officers or agents, in its behalf, except by a vote of a majority 
of the Board of Trustees, or by direction of the Executive Committee. 


ArTIcLeE VII. — AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a majority vote at 
any meeting of the Society. All amendments shall be proposed in writing, 
and shall, if required by a majority of those present, lie over for action 
until the next meeting. 


After considerable discussion concerning the changes pro- 
posed, the revised constitution as reported by the committee. 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


The meeting proceeded with the election of Trustees. Those 
whose terms expire at this meeting were as follows: Messrs. 
Keifer, Arnett, Bareis and Sloane, and Mr. Wood, who had been, 
by the Executive Committee, temporarily selected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the decease of Mr. Rickly. After several 
nominations and suggestions, the Trustees elected to serve until 
the annual meetinng of 1909 were as follows: General J. Warren 
Keifer, Springfield; Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester ; 
Hon. Rush R. Sloane, Sandusky; Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; 
and Rev. I: F. King, Columbus. The secretary reported that the 
Trustees appointed by the Governor whose terms expired on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1906, were Rev. N. B. C. Love, Toledo, and Colonel 
J. W. Harper, Cincinnati. Governor Pattison* has not appointed 
their successors and they are therefore still serving subject to 
the appointment at any time of those whom the Governor may 
select. 

The Board of Trustees, therefore, as now constituted and 
for the ensuing year will be as follows: 





* Governor Pattison died at his home in Milford, on Monday, - 
June 18. 
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TERMS EXPIRE IN 1907. 


Sn Te I so sos ttn ces pein Gre ie era thnw wie winteteeteie Mansfield 
AN TR EME, PN cio. ocx. 05% oicseusarars aitvote wid ioés die new Hr Wie eae eae Marietta 
DO, Be, Be GN Boast bo weieansue sueesesieudacen enemies Columbus 
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Be ee hic oon whee onion masuxwedsacesetiaen Chillicothe 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1908. 
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TERMS EXPIRE IN 1909. 


Cereal F.. Weare Mins oescc cise cideransesics eseaahaws Springfield 
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APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


TERMS EXPIRE AS INDICATED. 


ee, Pe. Be Biss cece scsi inccs nee suctcvecbesaseess 1906 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Immediately following the Annual Meeting of the Society 
came the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, of whom 
there were present the following: Judge J. H. Anderson, Prof. 
M. R. Andrews, Mr. George F. Bareis, General R. Brinkerhoff, 





* Mr. Hunter died at Chillicothe, June 20; on June 30, the Execu- 
tive Committee selected Hon. J. H. Beal, Scio, to fill the vacancy until 
the next annual meeting of the Society. 
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Colonel J. W. Harper, Mr. W. H. Hunter, Rev. I. F. King, 
Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Prof. B. F. Prince, Mr. E. O. Randall, 
Rev. H. A. Thompson, Mr. E. F. Wood, and Prof. G. F. Wright. 

Election of officers ensued as follows: President, General 
R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; First Vice President, Mr. George F. 
Bareis, Canal Winchester; Second Vice President, Prof. G. F. 
Wright, Oberlin; Secretary and Editor, Mr. E. O. Randall, 
Columbus; Treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Curator and 
Librarian, Prof. W. C. Mills. For service upon the Executive 
Committee in addition to the officers ex-officio, there were chosen 
Messrs. Hunter, King, Martzolff, Prince and Ryan, so that the 
Executive Committee now stands as follows: Messrs. Bareis, 
3rinkerhoff, Hunter,* King, Martzolff, Prince, Randall, Ryan, 
Wood, Wright and Mills. 

It was decided to leave the determination of the compensa- 
tion of the officers of the Society who receive salaries, to the 
Executive Committee. 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees then adjourned with 
the understanding that the Secretary would call a meeting of the 
Executive Committee at his earliest convenience. . 





* The Executive Committee at its meeting June 30, selected Col. 
J. W. Harper as member of the committee in place of W. H. Hunter, 
deceased. 
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SINCLAIRE’S DEFEAT. 


[This specimen of early times poetry appeared shortly after St. Clair’s defeat 
(1791) and was printed in circular form, it is related, and was posted up in many 
a pioneer cabin. It reveals the sentiment of the times as well as the form of ex- 
pression. ] 


*Twas November the fourth, in the year ninety-one, 

We had a sore engagement near to Fort Jefferson; 
Sainclaire was our commander, which may remembered be, 
For there we left nine hundred men in the West’n Ter’tory. 


At Bunker’s Hill and Quebec, there many a hero fell, 
Likewise at Long Island (it is I the truth can tell), 
But such a dreadful carnage may I never see again 
As hap’ned near St. Mary’s, upon the river plain. 


Our army was attacked just as the day did dawn, 

And soon were overpowered and driven from the lawn. 
They killed Major Ouldham, Levin and Briggs likewise; 
And horrid yells of sav’ges resounded through the skies. 


Major Butler was wounded the very second fire; 

His manly bosom swell’d with rage when forc’d to retire; 
And as he lay in anguish, nor scarcely could he see, 
Exclaimed, “Ye hounds of hell! Oh revenged I will be.” 


We had not been long broken when General Butler found 

Himself so badly wounded, .was forced to quit the ground; 

“My God!” says he, “what shall we do? we’re wounded every man; 
Go charge them, valiant heroes, and beat them if you can.” 


He leaned his back against a tree, and there resigned his breath, 
And like a valiant soldier sunk in the arms of death; 

When blessed angels did await his spirit to convey, 

And unto the celestial fields he quickly bent his way. 


We charg’d again with courage firm, but soon again gave ground; 
The war-whoop then redoubled, as did the foes around. , 
They killed Major Ferguson, which caused his men to cry, 

“Our only safety is in flight, or fighting here to die.” 
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“Stand to your guns,” says valiant Ford; “let’s die upon them here, 
Before we let the sav’ges know we ever harbored fear!” 

Our cannon-balls exhausted, ard artill’ry-men all slain, 

Obliged were our musket-men the enemy to sustain. 


Yet three hours more we fought them, and then were forced to yield, 
When three hundred warriors lay* stretched upon the field. 

Says Colonel Gibson to his men, “My boys, be not dismayed; 

I’m sure that true Virginians were never yet afraid. 


“Ten thousand deaths I’d rather die than they should gain the field.” 
With that he got a fatal shot, which caused him to yield. 

Says Major Clarke, “My heroes, I can here no longer stand; 

We'll strive to form in order, and retreat the best we can.” 


The word “Retreat” being passed around, there was a dismal cry, 
Then helter-skelter through the woods like wolves and sheep they fly. 
This well-appointed army, who but a day before 

Detied and braved all danger, had like a cloud passed o’er. 


Alas, the dying and wounded, how dreadful was the thought! 
To the tomahawk and scalping-knife in mis’ry are brought. 
Some had a thigh and some an arm broke on the field that day, 
Who writhed in torments at the stake to close the dire affray. 


To mention our brave officers, is what I wish to do; 

No sons of Mars e’er fought more brave, or with more courage true. 
To Captain Bradford I belonged, in his artillery, 

He fell that day amongst the slain. a valiant man was he. 




















JONATHAN ALDER. 


COL. WM. CURRY. 


The tales of adventure and bloodshed related by the early 
pioneers of Ohio, of their dangers and hardships have been 
familiar to me since boyhood. Among others of whom I heard 
many harrowing stories related by my father and other pioneers, 
was of Jonathan Alder, who was at one time a resident of Union 
county, Ohio, and a noted pioneer and frontiersman. 

Like Captain Samuel Davis, the famous Indian fighter, he 
was taken captive by the Indians, and the latter part of his life 
was spent quietly in Madison county, and his remains now rest 
less than a score of miles west of the city of Columbus. 

“Lest we forget,” it is well sometimes to recall the heroic 
deeds of our nearby neighbors, for to those men who came to 
this section of our state more than a century ago, with rifle and 
ax, we owe a debt we can never repay. 


“Red ran the blood of foemen, 
On countiess fields of woe, 

From Allegheny’s shimmering stream 
To Maumee broad and slow 

On swift Miami’s green-clad shores 
And by Sandusky’s side 

And where Scioto’s hill-crowned flood, 
Greets grand Ohio’s tide.” 


- 


WAR OF I812. 


During the war of 1812, Alder resided near Pleasant Valley 
now Plain City, Ohio, in the territory now within the bounds of 
Union county. <A military company was organized at Pleasant 
Valley in the summer of 1812 of which Alder was elected cap- 
tain and Frederick Loyd lieutenant. There were 70 men in all, 
and one Daniel Watkins was made colonel and commander-in- 
chief. They were directed to march north toward the lakes 
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about twenty miles beyond the settlements on Big Darby and 
erect a block-house for the protection of the settlers. They 
marched to Mill Creek about three miles north of Marysville, 
and after two or three days’ work the block-house was completed. 
Mr. Alder well knew the Indian’s mode of warfare and con- 
demned this as a very unwise move in the governor to order so- 
many men from the settlements, for he claimed the tactics of the 
Indian would be to attack the women and children in the settle- 
ment and avoid the fort. They remained in the block-house for 
a few weeks, when a false alarm was given that the Indians were 
approaching, and it was not possible to keep the men from re- 
turning to the settlements. Some of the stones used either for 
the foundation or to strengthen the walls may yet be seen on the 
banks of the creek. 


Thomas Killgore, who was a member of this company and 
the last survivor, died in Union county about the year 1880, and 
a short time before his death gave a detailed account of this cam- 
paign. 

So far as is known, this is the only fort ever erected within 
the borders of the county, and it was located about 32 miles. 
northwest from Columbus. 


SKETCH OF ALDER’S LIFE. 


Mr. Alder was born near Philadelphia, but over the New 
Jersey line, September 17, 1773, and was about 4o years of age 
when the war or 1812 commenced. When he was about 7 years. 
of age his parents emigrated to Virginia. About a year after 
this event, and after the death of his father, he was in the woods. 
hunting for horses with a brother, and was taken prisoner by 
the Indians. His brother attempted to escape and was killed by 
the Indians and his scalp taken in the presence of Jonathan. Mr. 
Alder often related to the old settlers incidents of his trials and 
hardships during his years of captivity, in very graphic language. 

The village to which Alder was taken belonged to the Mingo 
tribe, and was on the north side of the Mad River, we should 
judge somewhere within or near the limits of what is now 
Logan county. As he entered he was obliged to run the gauntlet, 
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formed by young children. armed with switches. He passed 
through this ordeal with little or no injury, and was adopted into 
an Indian family. His Indian mother thoroughly washed him 
with soap and water with herbs in it, previous to dressing him 
into the Indian costume, consisting of a calico shirt, breechclout, 
leggings and moccasins. The family having thus converted him 
into an Indian, were much pleased with their new member. His 
Indian father was a chief of the Mingo tribe, named Succohanos ;. 
his Indian mother was named Whinechech, and their daughters 
respectively answered to the good old English names of Mary, 
Hannah and Sally. Succohanos and Whinechech were old peo- 
ple, and had lost a son, in whose place they had adopted Jona- 
than. They took pity on the little fellow and did their best to 
comfort him, telling him that he would be restored to his mother 
and brothers. 
LIFE AMONG INDIANS. 


When Alder had learned to speak the Indian language, he 
became more contented. He says: “I would have lived very 
happy, if I could have had health, but for three or four years I 
was subject to very severe attacks of fever and ague. Their 
diet went very hard with me for a long time. Their chief living 
was meat and hominy; but we rarely had bread, and very little 
salt, which was extremely scarce and dear, as well as milk and 
butter.” 

When he was old enough he was given an old English mus- 
ket, and told that he must go out and learn to hunt. So he used 
to follow along the river courses, where mud turtles were plenty, 
and commenced his first aims upon them. He generally aimed 
under them as they lay basking on the rock, and when he struck 
the stone they flew sometimes several feet in the air, which 
afforded great sport for the young marksman. Occasionally he 
killed a turkey or a raccoon, and when he returned to the village 
with his game, generally received high praise for his skill. The 
Indians told him he would make “a great hunter one of these 
days.” 

He had a varied experience during the years he remained 
with the Indians, and witnessed the shedding of blood in more 
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than one engagement between the whites and the savages. He 
also went on one expedition with others in Kentucky, to steal 
horses from the settlers. He remained with the Indians until 
after Wayne’s treaty, 1795. He was urged by them to be present 
on the occasion and obtain a reservation of land which ‘was given 
to each of the prisoners, but ignorant of the importance, he 
neglected and lost his land. Peace having been restored, Alder 
says, “I could now lie down without fear and rise up and shake 
hands both with the Indians and the white man.” 


MET LUCAS SULLIVANT. 


The summer after the treaty, while living on Big Darby, 
Lucas Sullivant made his appearance in that region, surveying 
lands, and became on terms of intimacy with Alder, who related 
to him a history of his life, and generously gave him a piece of 
land on which he dwelt; but there being some little difficulties 
about the title, Alder did not contest and lost it. 


When the settlers first made their appearance on Darby, 
Alder could scarcely speak a word of English. He was then 
about twenty-four years of age, fifteen of which was passed with 
the Indians. 


When talking one day with John Moore, a companion of 
his, the latter questioned him where he was from. Alder re- 
plied that he was taken prisoner somewhere near a place called 
Greenbrier, Va., and that his people lived by a lead mine, to 
which he used frequently to go to see the hands dig ore. Alder 
then made up his mind that he would make every effort to find 
his family, and he advertised for them in various places. Some- 
time afterward he and Moore were at Franklinton, when he was 
informed there was a letter for him at the post office. It was 
from his brother Paul, stating that one of the advertisements 
was put up within six miles of him, and that he got it the next 
‘day. It contained the joyful news that his mother and brothers 
were still alive. He had married a squaw from whom he sepa- 
tated after dividing his property with her. He went back to 
Wythe county, Va., and found his family and mother still living. 


“The first words she spoke,” he said, after she grasped me 
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in her arms, were “How you have grown,” and then she told: him. 
of a dream she had. 


A MOTHER'S DREAM. 


Said she: “I dreamed that you had come to see me, andi 
that you was a little, mean looking fellow, and I could not own 
you for my son; but now I find I was mistaken — that it is en- 
tirely the reverse, and I am proud to own you for my son.” I 
told her I could remind her of a few circumstances that she 
would recollect, that took place before I was made captive. I 
then related various things, among which was that the negroes, 
on passing our house on Saturday evenings to spend Sunday 
with their wives would beg of her to roast pumpkins for them. 
against their return on Monday morning. She recollected these 
circumstances, and said now she had no doubt of my being her 
son. 

We passed the balance of the day in agreeable conversation, 
and I related to them the history of my captivity, my fears and: 
doubts, of my grief and misery the first year after I was taken. 
My brothers at this time were all married, and Mark and John 
moved from there. They were sent for and came to see me, 
but my -half brother, John, had moved so far away that I never 
got to see him at all.” 

Alder is well remembered by the old citizens in Madisom 
and Union counties. 


oe —_— 
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WILLIAM HENRY HUNTER. 










William H. Hunter, Trustee and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, died 
suddenly at his residence, Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
the early morning of Wednesday, June 19, 1906, 
after an illness of only five days’ duration. Mr. 
Hunter closed his earthly career as he had often 



























expressed a desire to do, in the very midst of his 
daily activities. Never was he more energetic or 
enthusiastic in his life work. On the previous 
Wednesday, June 13, Mr. Hunter attended the 
commencement at Marietta College, where he re- 
ceived from the college authorities the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts, conferred tipon him be- 
cause of his literary attainments and numerous 
and valuable contributions to the History of Ohio. 
On the evening of the day in question, at a ban- 
quet of the alumni of the college, Mr. Hunter delivered a most eloquent 
and scholarly address upon the racial “Birthright of Governor Arthur 
St. Clair.” Governor St. Clair was a favorite historical character with 
Mr. Hunter. To the city of Chillicothe and also to Marietta College, 
Mr. Hunter presented oil portraits of Governor St. Clair, excellent like- 
nesses and admirable works of art by Charles P. Filson of Steubenville. 

Mr. Hunter was a man of superior talent and unusually endowed 
with the indomitable perseverance of the Scotch and no minimum of 
the fearless pugnacity of the Irish. These mixed elements of heredity 
made him a courageous fighter and won for him marked success in the 
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struggle of life. 

Mr. Hunter was born at Cadiz, Harrison County, Ohio, May 26, 
1852. He was the son of Joseph R. and Letitia McFadden Hunter 
His grandfathers, James Hunter and John Sloan were Scotch Presbyter- 
ians in Pennsylvania and soldiers in the American Revolution; a great- 
grandfather (Thomas Hunter) equipped and led a company in the French- 
Frglish War; his father, Joseph R. Hunter, emigrated from Pennsyl- 
vania to Cadiz in 1830 and studied law in the office with the distinguished 
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Edwin M. Stanton. William H. Hunter was educated in the public and 
private schools of Cadiz, and engaged for a time in wood carving and 
the production of artistic pottery, originating the ware known as “Lon- 
‘huda.” Mr. Hunter’s chosen vocation was journalism, and before the 
age of eighteen he was in charge of the editorial department of the 
Cadiz Sentinel. Mr. Hunter’s tastes and pursuits from his earliest boy- 
hood were those of an intellectual temperment. Under the tuition of 
his brother-in-law and other men of educational attainments, Mr. Hunter 
acquired a wide acquaintance with literature, science and philosophy; 
he was an omniverous reader, easily absorbed information and there was 
apparently ro field of knowledge or speculation that did not elicit his 
attention or become the subject of his investigation. In 1875, at the 
age of twenty-three, Mr. Hunter in company with his cousin, H. H. Mc- 
Fadden, purchased- the Steubenville Gazette, and for twenty-five years 
he conducted this paper, becoming a widely-known writer on historical 
and economical topics, while at the same time taking the most active 
interest in the municipal affairs of Steubenville. He had highly developed 
the aesthetic sense and was an inflventiai factor in the improvement both 
of the sanitary condition and the ornamentation of his home city. With 
the aid of. other citizens he caused five thousand shade trees to be 
planted along the sidewalks ‘of Steubenville, transforming the appearance 
of the barren thoroughfare to one of great attractiveness and beauty. 
In the year 1890 with his brother George F. Hunter, then the owner of 
the Chillicothe News, he purchased the Chillicothe Advertiser, and moved 
to Chillicothe to conduct the paper thus resulting from the merger. 

The writer first met Mr. Hunter at Steubenville, at the time of 
the Jefferson Centennial. Mr. Hunter was much interested in the work 
of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society and at the solici- 
tation of its Secretary prepared one of the most valuable. contributions 
ever published by the Society, that known as “The Pathfinders of Jeffer- 
‘son County.” This monograph has become the standard authority upon 
the subject with which it deals and has been extensively consulted and 
borrowed from by various writers throughout the country. At the Six- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Society, held at Columbus, April 26, 1901, 
Mr. Hunter was elected a Trustee of the Society, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until his untimely death; indeed, he was re-elected to that 
position for the third time at the last Annual Meeting, held June 9, 
1906, only ten days previous to his death. For the last-four years Mr. 
Hunter has been a member of the Executive Committee. He was one 
of the leading spirits in the inception and promotion of the centennial 
celebration held by the Society at Chillicothe, May 20 and 21, 1903, upon 
which occasion he presented the city of Chillicothe with the bas relief 
medallion of Ohio’s first Governor, Edward Tiffin. Mr. Hunter was a 
natural historian, he reveled in the realms of the past especially in the 
otigin and development of nations and the characters and careers of 
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distinguished personages. In addition to the writings mentioned above, 
lie wrote in 1895 for the Pioneer Society of West Florida an exhaustive 
pamphlet on “Scotch Achievement,’ which is considered an authority 
and which was embodied as a chapter in “The Scotch in North Britain, 
North Ireland, and North America,” a work by the Hon. C, A. Hanna 
of New York. Mr. Hunter wrote many historical papers for the Ameri- 
can Society of Jefferson County; read papers before the Scotch-Irish 
Society of America and before the Scotch-Irish Society of Philadelphia. 
He was vice-president of the American Society and was the only resident 
outside of Pennsylvania which the Pennsylvania Society of Scotch-Irish 
made a member, a distinguished honor. He was a most active member 
of the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, at one time being 
vice-president of the state society, for the past three years he was state 
historian, and for many years, and at the time of his death a member of 
the board of managers. Mr. Hunter's favorite study was the pioneer 
period and more particularly the early annals of the Northwest Terri- 
tory and of his native state, Ohio. He wrote the biography of Consul 
Wilshire Butterfield, the historian and one of Mr. Hunter’s tutors, which 
sketch was printed as a preface to “George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of 
Illinois,” by Mr. Butterfield and published under the auspices of the 
Chio State Archzological and Historical Society. During the year of 
the Ohio Centennial Celebration (1903) Mr. Hunter wrote a series of 
articles for his paper entitled “Historical Notes on Ohio,” with comments. 
They were the most informing series of articles appearing at that time 
relative to the early history of Ohio. Space will not permit an enumer- 
ation of even the leading historical monographs and brochures which 
emanated from the facile and restless pen of Mr. Hunter. His mind : 
wes a remarkable combination of activity and accuracy; he could do a 
tremendous amount of work in a short space of time without any sacri- 
fice either to the truthful or the complete presentation of his subject. 
In politics Mr. Hunter was an Old Schoo! Democrat. This did not, 
however deter him from accepting the doctrines of the day, but with 
shams and demogogy he had no toleration whatever. He was outspoken, 
frank and blunt, and wrote and spoke as he thought. When in a fight, 
from which he never shrank, he could strike hard blows, but it was 
always an open antagonism. He never fired from behind a masked barri- 
cade. There was no mistaking his attitude or views. While he could 
be an uncompromising enemy, he never harbored any personal bitterness 
and his friendships were warm and firm. His home life was tender, 
kind and sympathetic. Mr. Hunter may not have been without his faults 
— few men are — but as men come and go, he was far above the average 
in ability, achievement and sterling qualities of enduring character. On 
the stage of life he was not an inconsequential actor and he left behind 
him permanent and influential results of a life of great industry and un- 
swerving integrity. Mr. Hunter was married to Harriet Rosemond Brown, 
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who with two sons now grown to manhood, Philip C. and Wni. J., sur- 
vive the decease of husband and father. His demise was universally and 
sincerely mourned by his fellow-citizens for he had done much for the 
commercial and intellectual advancement of Chillicothe, Ohio’s honored 
first capital. 

His funeral was attended by all classes of citizens and he was 
buried on Friday morning, June 22, in the beautiful little cemetery upon 
the hill wheré lie the remains of so many of Ohio’s historic characters. 
Vice President George F. Bareis and Trustees James H. Anderson, 
D. J. Ryan, W. C. Mills and E. O. Randall represented the Society and 
were present to participate in the last sad rites accorded to one who 
had done much to promote the progress of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. 





DOINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


On Saturday, June 30, 1906, the Executive Committee of the Society 
met at the office of the Treasurer, Outlook Building. There were present 
Messrs. Bareis, King, Martzolff, Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan and Wood. 
The usual routine business was transacted, the most important of which 
was that concerning the exhibit which the Society will arrange to make 
at the Jamestown Exposition, to be held at Jamestown, Virginia, in the 
summer of 1907. Negotiations have been in progress between the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society and the Ohio Jamestown Exposition Com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. C. Clive Handy, Wauseon; Mr. Ernest Root, 
Medina; Mr. John P. Given, Circleville; Mr. B. W. Campbell, Cincin- 
nati, and Prof. Geo. W. Knight, Columbus, acting secretary. The com- 
mission, after due consideration, formally offered from the fund at is 
disposal the amount of $2,500 to the Society to defray the expenses of 
the latter in making an exhibit of Ohio archeology and history. This 
proposition was formally accepted at this meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and a standing committee for the Ohio Society on the James- 
town Exposition was selected as hereafter named. 

Formal recognition was taken at this meeting of the sudden death 
of Trustee William H. Hunter, who died at his home at Chillicothe, 
June 19. An extended notice of Mr. Hunter and his services to the 
Society are to be found elsewhere in this Quarterly. The Executive 
Committee, being the controlling power of the Society in the interim, 
in behalf of the Trustees proceeded to the election of a trustee to serve 
in the vacancy above noted until the next annual meeting of the Society, 
according to the provisions of the constitution. There was chosen to 
fill the vacancy in the trusteeship Hon. James H. Beal, a resident of 
Scio, Harrison County. Mr. Beal will bring to the trusteeship not 
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only an enthusiastic interest but valuable service. He was born at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, September 23, 1861, and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of that town. He is an 
excellent example of Buckeye boys who have 
“worked their passage” through education and man- 
hood to success. While at school he labored during 
the vacations upon the farm and in the coal mines. 
He served as drug clerk for some five years in 
stores at Uhrichsville and Akron. He graduated at 
Scio College with the degree of Ph. B., and then 
for some two years attended the University of 
Michigan. His inclination was towards the field of 
science but circumstances led him to take up the 
study of law, and he entered the Cincinnati Law 
School, from which he was graduated with the de- 
gree of L. L. B. in 1886, but he never engaged in 
the active practice of law for he could not abandon his first love, 
science, and he began his life vocation in that department. He organ- 
ized the Scio College of Pharmacy and has been its dean since 1889. 
He acted as President of Scio College from 1902 to 1904. He became 
professor of Applied Pharmacy of the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
in 1890, which position he now holds. In 1889 he received the degree 
of Sc. D. for post-graduate work in Mt. Union College and later was 
given the honorary degree of Ph. G. from the Ohio Mediéal Univer- 
sity and Pharm, G. from the Western University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Beal represents that rare type of man that combines intellectuality and 
scholarship with peculiar adaptitude for the practical affairs of life. 
His efforts have not been confined to his mental attainments. He is 
engaged in manufacturing, banking and other lines of industrial and 
commercial activities. He was called by his constituents to represent 
his district in the General Assembly of 1892 and 1893, and there made 
himself prominent as the author of the Beal Local Option Law, the 
salient features of which have attracted wide notice and have been 
copied in other states. His legal knowledge and scholarly acquisitions, 
coupled with experience in public speaking, made him a prominent and 
forceful man in the assembly of which he was a member. Moreover, 
his frank manner and unquestioned integrity won the confidence of all 
his collegues without regard to party. Mr. Beal’s acquirements in the 
study of pharmacy were recognized by the Ohio Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, which in 1891 chose him for its president, he having been for 
some years one of the most active and conspicuous members of the 
organization, having previously held respectively the offices of second 
and first vice-president. He is a member of the board, of trustees of 
the United States Pharmacop:eia Convention, a trustee of the Pittsburg 
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College of Pharmacy and a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Professor Beal is a clear and forceful writer and the author of 
many monographs on the scientific subjects to which he has given atten- 
tion and which productions have appeared in leading scientific publica- 
tions of the country: He has published notes which have become text 
authorities on Equation Writing in Chemical Arithmetic; Pharmaceutical 
Interrogations and Interrogations in Dental Metallurgy. 

For many years Mr. Beal has been a Life Member of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society, rendering thereto much 
valuable service while a member of the legislature and takes especial 
interest in the project of securing a building for the proper housing of 
the Society. He has ever maintained that the Society deserves generous 
support at the hands of the state, regarding the work of the Society as 
not only important because it is collecting and preserving material, 
archeologic and historic, which would otherwise be irretrievably lost, 
but further recognizing that the Society by its publications awakens 
among the people of Ohio, and the young especially, a proper apprecia- 
tion of the rich prehistoric and pioneer past of the Buckeye State. 

As Mr. Hunter was also a member of the Executive Committee, 
it became necessary to select some one as his successor. Colonel John 
W. Harper, of the Board of Trustees and formerly a member of the 
Executive Committee, was chosen to fill the position. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held June 9, past, as duly 
recorded in the proceedings of that meeting elsewhere in this Quarterly, 
the Rev. Isaac F. King was elected a Trustee and at the subsequent 
meeting of the Trustees he was chosen a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Rev. Isaac Fenton King was born in Muskingum County, May 8, 
1834, the son of James J. and Marian L. King. The history of his.early 
youth is much the same as that of every boy born 
and raised upon an Ohio farm. His elementary 
education was that which the neighboring district 
school could supply, supplemented by future study 
in the Zanesvilfe Public Schools. He was bent upon 
the best education to be obtained and finally gradu- 
ated from the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1858, 
which alma mater gave him the degree of A. M. 
in 1861; Miami University conferred upon him in 
1891 the honorary degree of D. D. Mr. King chose 
the ministry as his life profession and entered there- 
upon.in 1858 in the Ohio Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He served on circuits for 

I. F. KING. seven years and in church stations for seventeen 
vears and was then promoted to presiding eldership, in which he served 
for fourteen years. For the past ten years he has been the endow- 
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ment agent for the Ohio Wesleyan University having also been a trus- 
tee of that institution for the past fifteen years. Mr. King has been an 
extensive traveler. Some fifteen years ago he made a prolonged journey 
through the prircipal countries of Europe and also Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor and Greece. These rare opportunities of travel offered 
Mr. King rich material for his pen and enabled him to write very 
extensively for the press. Only a few months ago he returned from 
another extended journey in which he practically encircled the globe, 
visiting New Zealand, Australia, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Ceylon, India, 
and Egypt. Mr. King has been a devoted scholar not only in the theology 
and history of his own church in which he is an authority but also in 
general literature. He has contributed much to the publication of his 
denomination, not only of a polemic nature but descriptive of the countries 
which he has visited, their peoples, religions, etc. His denomination has 
honored him by electing him delegate to its law making conference and 
he has been the recipient of many other honors from his church in 
which he has taken so active a part throughout his life. For many years 
iie has been a life member of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Seciety, has been active in its proceedings and has contributed valuable 
historical material for its publication. 

In previous pages of this volume notice was duly made of the 
death of Mr. S. S. Rickly, former Treasurer and Trustee of the Society. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held on 
November 24, 1905, following the demise of Mr. 
Rickly, Mr. Edwin Forest Wood was selected as 
Trustee to fill the vacancy; made a member of the 
Executive Committee and also elected as Treasurer, 
he having been Assistant Treasurer under Mr. 
Rickly for the past several years. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Society (June 9, 1906), Mr. Wood 
was elected Trustee to serve until the Annual Meet- 
ing of 1909. He was also elected by the Society 
Treasurer for the following year. This was a 
proper recognition of the long and excellent ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Wood both as a member 
and as an officer of the Society. He became identi- 
fied with the Society in 1890 and served as Assistant Treasurer, really per- 
forming the duties of Treasurer, and having practically charge of the funds 
ard financial affairs of the Society, for the past thirteen years. Mr. Wood 
was born in Bradford County, Pennsylvania, October 3, 1863, and when 
but two years of age moved with his parents, Earl P. and Maritta J. 
Wood, to the little village of Jersey, Licking County, Ohio. Mr. Wood 
as a boy attended the district school and later the Presbyterian Academy 
at Central College, Franklin County. He took up his residence in 
Columbus in 1879 and in 1884 entered the Capital City Bank, of which 
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Mr. Rickly was President. He served that institution, thoroughly 
acquainting himself with the banking business until November 4, 1905, 
having been Assistant cashier for many years past. On October 21, 
1905, he was elected Secretary of the Ohio State Savings and Loan 
Association, of which institution he had been a Director some ten or 
twelve years previous, assuming the duties of his new position November 
14, 1905. On January 1, 1906, Mr. Wood was elected by. the members 
of the Columbus Board of Education a member of that body from the 
Twelfth Ward, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the former 
member from that ward. From his boyhood Mr. Wood has been an 
enthusiastic and untiring worker in his church (Congsegational) and 
Sunday-school. Besides being one of the most efficient officers in man- 
aging the financial affairs of the Society, Mr. Wood has ever taken 
deepest interest in the work and progress of the Society. 

In accordance with the action of the Executive Committee, the fol- 
lowing Standing Committees were appointed for the ensuing year: 


Big Bottom Park — Messrs. Martzolff, Prince and Bareis. 
Finance — Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

Fort Ancient — Messrs. Prince, Harper and Martzolff. 
Jamestown Exposition — Messrs, Mills, Wright and Prince. 
Museum and Library — Messrs. King, Wright and Mills. 
Publications — Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

Serpent Mound — Messrs. Wright, Brinkerhoff and Randall. 








THE COLLECTING OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 


Mr. A. J. Baughman (Mansfield), Life Member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society and Secretary of the Richmond 
County Historical Society, has given much attention to the methods of 
collection of historical material. Wheat he has to say upon this subject 
we deem worthy of publication here: 

The collection af material for historical purposes covering what in 
Ohio is called the pioneer period has been a difficult task. That was 
not an age of literature, but of work—of clearing the forest and of 
building homes. The pioneers made history, but they had no time to 
write it. A few of the first settlers may have kept chronicles and 
annals, but after the country was somewhat improved, the same impulse 
that brought them to Ohio, impelled some of them to again take their 
places in the line of the march of civilization to the still farther West, 
and while enroute their records were Jost. And when the historian 
came to write of the early settlements of the country, the information 
obtained was iargely of the traditional kind, and it has been difficult 
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often to discriminate between facts and fiction. There were state and 
county records, but the woof of events which the pioneers wove into the 
warp of time had to be sought in part outside of official records to 
make the web of history. 

To state what I consider the best method of collecting material, 
I take the liberty to give my own experience, prefaced with some per- 
sonal history. My grand-parents were pioneers of Richland County, 
Ohio. They settled there in 1808, the year the city of Mansfield was 
founded. When a boy I heard my parents narrate pioneer tales, as we 
sat winter evenings around the family hearth, in the warmth and glow 
of the log fire of our cabin home. Their stories interested me, and that 
interest grew with my years, and I endeavored to extend my informa- 
tion upon pioneer history as opportunities were afforded. But it takes 
years to get an adequate knowledge and an accurate history of any 
locality. 

I am a newspaper man and my vocation gave me opportunities to 
visit every part of Richland County and adjoining territory, not only once 
or twice but dozens of times during a series of years in the capacity of 
solicitor, reporter and special writer, and upon all such occasions I made 
more or less effort to become familiar, not only with the people, but 
with the early history, the geography, the geology, the topography and 
the pre-historic earthworks of the county. With the information thus 
gained, I began the publication of historical and biographicai sketches 
as feature articles in the Mansfield papers, and these in turn were copied 
by newspapers of other towns, and gave the people opportunities to make 
corrections and additions, and these articles also aided in creating an 
interest in historical matters which had never existed before, and resulted 
in the formation of the Richland County Historical Society. From these 
sketches I prepared a history of the county, which was published in the 
centennial year, 1900. 

To the “Fourth Estate,” as Edmund Burke termed the press, I give 
the credit of affording me the opportunities I utilized in collecting material 
and for its presentation to the public in a manner open to criticisms and 
corrections ere it was put into book form. 

Therefore, I consider the press the best means by and: through which 
historical material can be collected and presented to the public; the best 
experiences of former years into lessons that work for good in this 
commercial age of endless hurry and needless haste. 

It is in historical publications and by historical associations that 
the lessons of pioneer life, with its joys and its sorrows, its trials, its 
hardships and its achievements, can be preserved and inscribed, as they 
should be, on the heart-tablet of every child in the land, from genera- 
tion to generation. 
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HAYES-TILDEN CONTROVERSY. 


There is a saying, “Happy is the nation that has no history.” We 
doubt the truth of that trite-ism and would certainly take issue with 
its philosophy. To say a nation has no history is to brand it as having 
been one lacking necessity and activity. These latter elements wanting. 
a nation would speedily lapse into lassitude and retrogression. Certain 
it is that the nations that have contributed the most to the progress of 
civilization are the nations which have led the “strenuous life” both 
within themselves and with their environment. This is particularly true 
of our own United States. Born amid the throes of a sturdily-fought 
Revolution it grew to lusty manhood amid the strengthening struggles 
incident to untrodden territory and untried forms of government. Having 
won the perilous victory of independence, it next had to learn the lesson 
of self control. That lesson it learned in the contest of Civil War — the 
greatest internecine strife ever experienced by a civilized nation. The 
world stood aghast at the magnitude and fierceness of that war in which 
brother-states contended against brother-tates for the dissolution of the 
perpetuity of the Union. The end of that bloody clash sealed forever 
the unity of our government and the universal liberty of its inhabitants. 
Scarcely had the vast armies of the North and South been dispersed 
to their peaceful homes when the strength of this dearly bought unity 
was to be tested, not upon the field of battle, but in the forum of bitter 
political strife. This was the unique and unparalleled controversy known 
as “The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 1876.” <A history 
of that intensely interesting event was never fully written and put in 
historical form until the appearance of a volume with that title, just 
quoted, by Paul Leland Haworth, Lecturer in History, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a volume in convenient form of some 370 pages, published by the 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, at $1.50, net. 

We have carefully perused the pages of this book and cannot too 
highly commend the thoroughness and impartiality with which Professor 
Haworth has performed his task, one difficult, delicate and tedious. To 
the handling of his subject Professot Haworth has brought the advantage 
of the specially trained methods of a scholar; the historical temperment 
and the untiring patience requisite for the acquisition and digestion of a 
vast amount of detail. He has consulted practically all the material extant 
of any value concerning his topic, and from this mass he has sifted that 
which was reliable and pertinent to the proper presentation of both sides 
of the controversy. With rare judgment he has impartially and fully pre- 
sented the facts of both sides. Professor Haworth has chosen the oppor- 
tune time for the preparation of such a political dispute. Up to within 
comparatively a few years ago it would have been difficult to have obtained 
an unbiased survey of the claims of either party, and a few years hence 
there will probably have passed from the stage the witnesses who alone 
could give testimony at first hand. Professor Haworth seems to have 
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left little or nothing to be desired in the treatment of his subject. To: 
the presentation of his facts he gives logical organization and from the 
results draws a judicial and convincing conciusion. After a painstaking,. 
minute and unprejudiced investigation, the author sums up the evidence 
—in his chapter on the Legal Aspects and the Equities — and elicits the 
verdict that the seating of Mr. Hayes was a justifiable compromise of a 
doubtful perversion of political rights; that the Democrats committed the 
first legal wrong by the shameless suppression of the elective franchise, 
particularly in Louisiana and Florida, so as to unlawfully give those 
states to Tilden. The Republicans met this initial wrong by the commis- 
sion of another wrong, so claimed, namely the formal counting of the 
electoral votes in question for. Mr. Hayes. It was a game of seizure 
engaged in by both parties. Had there been no theft on either side no. 
one questions but what the Republicans would have justly won the 
election at the polls., therefore it is possibly a rare instance in which 
two wrongs made a right. But Congress with undisputed powers 
created the Electoral Commission, and says Mr. Haworth, “So far as the 
two parties as a whole are concerned, the plan adopted was favored by 
more Democrats than Republicans.” That the final outcome was accepted 
with approval by the American people is evidenced by the fact that they 
elected the Republican Garfield as the successor of Mr. Hayes. Professor 
Haworth has produced a most valuable contribution to the historical and 
political literature of our times. Mr. Haworth writes in a most vigor- 
ous; bright and entertaining style. 


THE OHIO MAGAZINE. 


It is the day of magazines. The latest which has just made its 
bow before an omniverous reading public is the Olio Illustrated Maga- 
sine, edited by the well-known writer and journalist, Webster P. Hunt- 
ington and published at Columbus, Ohio, by The Ohio Magazine Publish- 
ing Company, American Savings Bank Building, subscription price $2.00 
per year. The initial number, which is dated July, gives promise of 
occupying a field not yet pre-empted and occupying it in a most 
attractive and acceptable manner. The editor of this magazine sets 
forth as his reason for its being: “The establishment of The Ohio 
Magazine proceeds from the recognition of a condition not the promul- 
gation of a theory. It takes into account, primarily, the fact that the 
Buckeye state, with a population of more than 4,000,000, resources vast 
enough to make it a princely empire in itself, a past justly celebrated in 
the history of the world’s most important nation and a future brilliant 
with the promises of inestimable achievements, has no representative in 
the field of periodical literature such as is now contemplated in this 
magazine. Theory might flatter itself that a barren waste would become- 
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productive; but Fact, as related to this venture, may well congratulate 
itself that here the richest of soil only awaits cultivation. The Ohio 
Magaziné will endeavor to afford the people of this state a monthly 
medium for their enlightenment and entertainment, with the aid of the 
pen, brush and camera. It will try to stand for Ohio character and 
represent what is best in Ohio manhood and womanhood. It will seek a 
special sphere in which it hopes to exercise an educational influence for 
the betterment of material conditions and the uplifting of moral and 
mental standards. It will exhibit what cause may exist that the Ohioan 
should be proud of his state, by dealing candidly and comprehensively 
with its history, progress and hope of future development. In detail 
these objects will be infinitely diversified, but in inspiration and purpose 
they will be the same.” 

The contents of the July copy thoroughly vindicate what is set forth 
by the editor in his prefatory platform. Among the well-chosen and 
admirably written articles are: Heroic Literature of the War of the 
Rebellion, by Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood; Our Schools and Our Country, 
by Alston Ellis; Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in Ohio, by Col. William 
A. Taylor; Some Old Medicine, by Dr. Starling Loving; Picturesque 
Ohio, by Hollis Kight; a characteristic poem, The Old National Road, 
by James Ball Naylor, etc. Mr. Huntington promises in future numbers 
articles from very many of the most distinguished scholars, writers and 
public personages of Ohio. The Ohio State Archeological and Historica! 
Society Quarterly wishes its latest collegue in the field of Ohio literature 
long life and prosperity. It goes without saying that Mr. Huntington’s 
magazine is executed in the highest art of the typographer; paper, illustra- 
tion and every mechanical feature is delighting to the eye. The cover 
is an unique representation in colors of the Chio flag, with the Ohio seal 
in the center. Subscription price $2.00 per annum, single copies 20 cents. 





HISTORY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


Professor C. W. Williamson of Wapakoneta has prepared and put 
forth a volume entitled ‘““A History of Western Ohio and Auglaize 
County.” The volume consists of some 860 octavo pages with numerous 
illustrations. It is divided into two parts, the first being purely historical 
and pertaining to Western Ohio. This section treats of the early French 
and English explorations; English Occupation of Ohio; Early Settlers; 
Harmar’s, St. Clair’s and Wayne’s respective Expeditions; Territorial 
Events from 1791 to 1812; Harrison’s Campaign; Indian Treaties, etc. 
lt is particularly complete in its treatment of the Indian tribes and chiefs 
of Western Ohio. Part second deals more particularly with the history 
of Auglaize County, its topography, geology, organic, political, judicial 
and military history, with innumerable biographical sketches of pioneers 
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end prominent personages. Professor Williamson is one of the best 
known educators of the state, and in preparing this volume has brought 
to bear not only the historic material which he has carefully collected, 
Lut a discriminating use of the same and the employment of clear and 
concise descriptive powers. This volume will be useful as a handy com- 
pendium of the historic field with which it purports to deal. The mechan- 
ical features of the work are all that could be desired. It is from 
the press of William Linn & Sons of Columbus, Ohio. 











